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ABSTRACT 

An interim evaluation was conducted to det-ermine the 
impact of the National Supported Work Demonstration (NSWD) on 
employment of four target groups: Aid for Dependent Children (AFDC) 
recipients, ex-druQ-addicts, ex-offenders, and youths. The evaluation 
was based on data collected in interviews with 2,830 persons — 1,M19 
of whom were offered supported work lobs, and 1,400 of whom were 
members of a randomly-selected control group at twenty^one sites--and 
provides information on the e mploy mf.nt and earnings, welfare receipt, 
drug use, and criminal activities of both groups daring an 
eiqhteen-mcnth period after their enrollment in the sample^ The 
evaluation suggests that supported work has succeeded in achieving 
many of its primary short-term objectives. During the early months 
after enrollment, the employment and economic status of the 
exper imentals in all four target groups improved substantially 
compared to that of the control qroups. This was accompanied by 
sianificant reductions in welfare benefits. During the brief 
post-program period (months 16-13\, however, the results are more 
ambiauous and vary between sites and target groups. (Evaluators 
caution that survey results are preliminary, limited by a small 
sample, and may have been influenced by rising employment 
opportunities nationwide and the existence of a special unemployment 
compensation program.) (KC) 
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PREFACE 



The National Supported Work Demonstration is an experiment to test the 
effects of a subsidized work experience on the lives of people with long- 
standing employment problems. The immediate short-tenr. goal of the program 
is to create — through the provision of close and sympathetic supri vision, 
peer group support, and gradually escalating performance standards and the- 
production of useful goods and services — a work environment capable of 
attracting and holding people who have previously been unable to secure more 
than occasional employment. For the longer term, this demonstration attempts 
to provide participants with work attitudes, habits, skills and credentials 
that should form the basis for their successful entry into the regular labor 
force. By providing an opportunity for 12 to 18 months of stable employment 
and income, the program also aims to reduce drug use, criminal activity and 
welfare dependence. 

The demonstration is unusual in its scale and in the early commitment 
of its funderc to a rigoro-.s research design that should yield hard answers to 
questions about program impact and cost and should aid in the understanding of 
the processes of program implementation and replication. Thus, for the first 
time in a national employment demonstration, an experimental design using a 
control group methodology was built in from the beginning. For the past four 
years in 15 sites across the country, the demonstration has enrolled parti- 
cipants from four primary target groups: female long-term AFDC beneficiaries, 
ex-addict.-, ex-offenders, and young school drop-outs, many of whom have had 
criminal records. In 10 of these sites, eligible program applicants were 
randomly assigned to either an experimental or a control group. Those assigned 
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to the experimental group we?.e offered a job, and individuals in both groups 
were interviewed regularly at nine-month intervals ^ starting at their enro?.l- 
ment in the research sample cind eventually continuing for up to 36 
mon ths . 

This report/ prepared by researchers at Mathematica Policy Research, the 
principal resL^arch contractor for the demonstration, is the third in a series 
of interim documents on the impact component of the evaluation. Reports have 
also been issued describing and analyzing the implementation of the demonstra- 
tion, and a report will be forthcoming shortly summarizing early findings on 
supported work's benefits and costs.* 

This interim document presents data from interviews with 2,830 individuals 
conducted at baseline, nine, and 18 months after their enrollment in the pro- 
gram or the control group* It presents findings on supported work's impact on 
earnings and employment, welfare receipt, drug use and criminal activity dur- 
ing a time when many of the experimentals were still in the program. It also 
contains early evidence on post-program impacts by analyzing separately the 
data for months 16 through 18, when most of the experimentals had left sup- 
ported work employment. The analysis of this larger sample confirms earlier 
indications of the success of the program in meeting its short-term goal of 
creating a work atinosphere that will attract and hold these dif f icult-to- 
employ populations. However, the findings on the program's longer-term ob- 
jectives are more mixed. On the whole, the results for the ?J^DC group remain 



* A list of Supported Work reports published by the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Res,- arch Corporation, including the Baseline and Nine-Itonth Analyses, 
is included at the end of this pap-r . 



the most impressive, while this early analysis shows only limited sus- 
tained impacts for the other populations. 

While the repox't contains many i:. sights cn the behavioral clicinyes 
following par tic i [nation in supportL?d work, it is, for many reasons, a very 
preliminar. 'ocumcnt, reflecting the researchers' first effort at under- 
standing the large body of data emerging on the demonstration. First, the 
analysis sample is relatively :^niall; compared co the final sample chat will 
be available for this den on str at ion , r-nu it is also concentrated on early 
enrollees at certain sites. Second, as an interim document; the report of 
necessity focuses on gross outcome comparisons, with or.ly limited and pre- 
liminary attention to interpretation £\nd explanation. Tlius , the authors 
note, the impacts of the program have varied widely over sices and popu- 
lations, and they suggest that subsequent analyses may ' ndicate further 
which sub-groups benefit most from participation and which program struc- 
tures and treatments seem most effective. In addition, they point out that 
a nun\ber of specif :lc, external developvnents luay have depressed net program 
impacts: the improving labor market may, in part, account for increased 
earnings by the control group, and the simultaneous operation of the 
demonstration and a federal program extending unemployment compensation to 
supported work participants may have delayed their transition to unsub- 
sidized employment. While, therefore, noting the possible importance of 
such factors, the authors leave the disentanglement of program and external 
influences for subsequent analyses. 

Finally, this report follows individuals for only 18 months in con- 
trast to the 36 months of data that ultimately will be available for a 
subset of the sample. This point is particularly critical since early 
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data on the longer time period suggest that, for some of the target popu- 
lations, post-program impaccs may increase over time, as the experimentals 
hav5 more opportunity to locate post-program employment. 

For this and for the other reasons stated above, the reader is cau- 
tioned to view the data on the early post-program period as extremely tenta- 
tive, indicative more of the type of information that will be forthcoming in 
the final reports, than of the nature and duration of program impacts. 

In addition to its contribution regarding the usefulness of supported 
work itself, the report will be of interest to those concerned with the ef- 
fectiveness and structure of the new CETA programs emphasizing the struc- 
turally unemployed. The very features of the supported work model that 
distinguish it from the more familiar public service employment program — 
the degree of program structure and supervision, the crew-work settings, the 
nature and organization of work activities — may become increasingly a part 
of the CEl'A repertoire as that program trxes to redirect its focus toward 
a group that may require a special work environment. Thus, the rex:>ort 
speaks to the more general question of the role of employment strategies — 
especially those of limited duration — in dealing with the major social 
problems specific to the demonstration's target groups. 

While this interim report is relevant to these issues, it does not 
address them directly. The demonstration's final reports will attempt to 
relate the findings on program impact and cost to the available knowledge 
on the success of alternative strategies for assisting these populations 
and to the larger policy issues. 

Judith M. Gueron 
Executive Vice President 
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SUPPORTED WORK SITES 



Location 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Kartf ord 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Atlantic City* 
Hackensack* 
Jersey C-.ty 
Newark 
Trenton * 

New York City 

Oakland (Alameda County) 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

San Francisco* * 

Washington State*** 

West Virginia (5 counties in 
Northwest area of state) 

Wisconsin 

Fond du Lac & Winnebago Counties 

Westby* 

Whitehall* 

Madison* 

Milwaukee* 



Sponsoring Agency 
Atlanta Urban League-PREP 
Options, Inc . 

Supported Work Corporation 
The Maverick Corporation 
Transitional Employment Enterprises 



Atlantic Coi'Jity Vocational Services Center 

Bergen Supported Work Corporation 

Community Help Corporation 

Newark Service Corporation 

Trenton Office of Employment and Training 

Wildcat Service Corporation 

Peralta Service Corporation 

Impact Services Corporation 

St, Lcuis Housing A.xhcrity 

The San Francisco Phoenix Corporation 

Pioneer Cooperative Affiliation 

Human Reso\irce Development Foundation 



Advocap, Inc • 

Coulee Region Community Action Agency 
Western Dairyland Economic Opportunity 

Council, Inc. 
Community Action Commission for the County 

of Dane and the City of Madison, Inc. 
Community Relations- Social Development 

Commission 



* New sites after fall 1978 

** Participation in National Supported Work Demonstration discontinued in 1977. 
*** Prior to 1979, this program was operated by Pivot. 
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SUMMARY 



This report presents interim findings on the National Supported Work 
Demonstration from an ongoing evaluation conducted by researchers at Mathe- 
matica Policy Research and the Institute for Research on Poverty at the 
University of Wisconsin- It is based on data collected in personal inter- 
views with 2,830 individuals - — 1,419 of whom were offered supported work 
jobs, and 1,411. of whom were me'-^berG of a randomly-selected control group — 
and provides information on the employment and earnings/ welfare receipt, 
drug use and criminal activities of both groups during an 18-month period 
after their enrollment in the sample. Of the total- number, 707 were in 
the AFDC target group 742 in the ex-addict group i 891 in the ex-offender 
group and 490 in the youth group. 

In interpreting these results ^ a number of caveats should be con- 
sidered, some related to the sanple itself, anc' others to the effects of 
exogenous forces on the sampled individuals and to the still preliminary- 
stage of the analysis. First, this early sample is small (only 60 percent 
of those for whom there v;ill be ultimately 18 months of data) , it is con- 
centrated in certain sites, and it is followed for only 18 months after 
enrollment (in contrast to the 27 or 36 months of data that will be avail- 
able at the conclusion of the demonstration for a subset of the sample) . 

In addition, during the period under study, a temporary, special federal 
program, which operated from 1975 through 1978, provided supported work 
participants with incentives to delay their transition to regular jobs* 
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Thus, even though all but one of the supported work sites did not participate 
in state unemployment insurance programs, large numbers of individuals, upon 
leaving supported work, became eligible for and received Special Unemploy- 
ment Assistance (SUA) benefits rnder this federal program. The veiry pre- 
liminary analysis included in this report suggests that the effects of these 
payments were substantial and may be an important explanation of the post- 
program performance of the experimental group - 

Finally, the employment experiences of both the participants and con- 
trols may have been influenced by the substantial decline in the un- 
employment rate that occurred as the demonstration progressed. 

The report suggests that supported work has succeeded in achieving 
many of its primary short-term objectives- During the early months after 
enrollment, the employment and economic status of the experimentals in all 
four target groups improved substantially compared to that of the control 
groups. This was accompanied by significant reductions in welfare benefits. 
During the brief post-program period (months 16 through 18) , however, the 
results are more ambiguous and vary considerably among target groups and 
sites- Although it had been assumed that, over time, early experimental- 
control differentials in employment and earnings would decrease as con- 
trols increasingly found emplov^nent and as some experimentals failed to 
transition successfully from supported to unsubsidized employment, the mag- 
nitude of the decline was greater than expected for all but the AFDC group. 
For the other measured program impacts , the data show that supported work 
participation resulted in reduced criminal activities by the ex-addicts , 
but not by the ex-offenders and youth, and that drug use seemed unaffected. 
The principal findings of each of the four target groups are summarized in 
Table 1 and in the subsequent material. 



TABLE 1 

EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS DURING THE 18 MONTHS 
FOLLOWING ENROLLMENT, BY TARGET GROUP 



T ar get Group 

__. Outcome Measure AFDC~ Ex-Addict Ex-oY fiTiaeF ' l^outH" 

Average Monthly Hours Worked 

Months 1-9 115.2** 79.0** 73.9** 88. 0** 

Months 10 - 18 43.8** 17.8** 10.5** 12.3** 

Months 16 - 18 17.5** -2.4 1.1 -2.9 

Average Monthly Earnings 

Months 1-9 $351** 5201** $205** $240** 

Months 10-18 152** 55** 4d** 40** 

Months 16 - 18 78** -1 29 -2 

Percent Receiving Welfare^/ 
Income 

Months 1-9 -5.9** -20.7** --13.2** -5.4* 

Months 10 - 18 -11.4** -6.2* -6.4** -1.3 

Months 16 - 18 -15.0** -5.2 -6.0** -1.4 

Average Monthly Income from 
Welfare^/ 

Months 1-9 -$110.0** -$46.8** -$18.5** -$8.2* 

Months 10 - 18 -81.9** -12.8* -13.0** -13.1** 

Months 16 - IB -71.6** -8.8 -15.0** -9.0 

Average Monthly Value of 
Food Stamp Bonuses 

Months 1-9 -$19.5** -$4.3** -$3.3* -$0.2 

Months 10 " 18 -18.2** -2.9 -2,7 -5,7** 

Months 16 - 18 -15.3** -2.4 -1,5 -5.2** 

Percentage Using Any Drug 
(other than marijuana) 

Months 1-9 b/ -0.1 -1.1 -1.4 

Months 10-18 b/ -0.7 -O.d -1.2 

Percentage With Any Arrest 

Months 1-18 n.a, -11.2** -2.2 -2.8 

Perce nta';;a With Any 
Robbery Arrest 

Months 1-18 n.=^. -6.7** 0.2 -0.8 



^/ Welfare includes AFDC, GA, SSI, and other unspecified cash welfare income 

For the AFDC sample, druq \ise data were not analyzed, 
n.a. = Not available 

Statistically significant at the 10 percent level 



* 
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Q ** Statistically significant at the 5 percent level 
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Ainong the AFDC target group / experimentals worked and earned signifi- 
cantly more than controls throughout the IB-month period. Overall, 
for the entire 18 months, experimentals on average worked 1,4 32 hours 
and earned $4,535 more than the controls. During the first nine 
months/ the experimental-control differences were at their greatest: 
95 percent of the experimentals had had employment versus only 32 per- 
cent of the controls; experimentals on average worked 115 hours more 
per month and earned $351 more than controls. By the 16- through 
18-month period, the differences had decreased, although experimentals 
were still employed at a rate of 10 percentage points higher and worked 
18 hours more per month and earned $78 more than controls. 

When only non-supported work employment is considered, the differences 
between experimentals and controls were also substantial. Experi- 
mentals were more likely to participate in the labor market than con- 
trols by a rate 17 percentage points higher at the eighteenth month. They 
also worked 28 percent of the weeks that were available for non-program 
jobs compared to only 21 percent for the controls. Moreover, experi- 
mentals who held non-program jobs on the average worked 10 more hours 
per week and earned $.72 more per hour than did employed controls. 



Largely as a result of their higher earnings, over the 18-month period, 
AFDC experimentals received $2,066 less in welfare benefits and food 
stamp bonuses than did the controls. Over the first nine-month period, 
they received an average of $130 less per month, which declined to an 
$87 per month difference by months 16-18. This is reflected in not 
only their receipt of smaller average benefits but also in a persistent 
movement off welfare by the experimentals: by months 16-18, twice as 
many experimentals as controls had left the rolls, with only 70 per- 
cent receiving some benefits compared to 85 percent of the controls. 



Among t he ex-addicts , the experimentals worked and earned signifi- 
cantly' more than the controls during the first nine months and con- 
tinuing on through month 15. For the entire 18-month period, the 
experimentals worked 873 hours and earned $2,307 more than the controls. 
During the first nine months, the experimental-control differences 
were large, with the former working 79 hours and earning $201 per month 
more than tJie latter. However, by months 16-18, no significant dif- 
ferences were observed overall, although relatively large, positive 
differences did persist in several of the sites (Chicago and Oakland) , 
which were offset by negative differentials in another site (Jersey 
City) . 

The employment effects led to a reduction in welfare income and food 
stamp bonuses, totaling $601 over the 18-month period and averaging 
$51 per month in the first nine months. The experimental-control 
difference declined to an insignificant amount by months 16-18. 



The most interesting results for the ex-addict group, however, were 
in the observed difference in criminal activities: a significantly 
lower percentage of experimentals (25 percent) than controls (36 per- 
cent) reported having been arrested during the 18-month period. (Sub- 
stantial variations were observed across sites and siibgroups, with notably 
large reductions in Oakland and for ex-addicts over 35 years old.) The 
principal source of the reduction was a decrease in the percentage of 
experimentals arrested for robbery or for drug-related offenses (for 
robbery arrests, 2.1 percent of the experimentals compared to 8.8 percent 
of the controls; for drug arrests, 3.6 percent of the experimentals com- 
pared to 8.8, percent of the controls). This reduction in arrests was 
accompanied by significantly fewer convictions and less incarceration. 

Overall, the data on drug use suggest no significant program effects. 
However, there were significant reductions in heroin use for ex~ 
addicts over 35 years old and for those in the Oakland program. 

For the ex-offender group , the results were not particularly impressive. 
During the first nine months, experimentals worked 74 hours more per 
month and earned $205 more than controls. However, by month 12, the 
experimental-control differences were no longer statistically signifi- 
cant. During the full 18 months, ex-offender experimentals experienced 
the smallest gains in comparison to their control-group counterparts 
of all four target groups in terms of hours worked and dollars earned: 
765 hours and $2,250. This is partly because they left the demonstra-** 
tion, on average, sooner: 6.2 months after enrollment compared to 9.7 
for AFDC, 7.3 for ex-addicts, and 6,9 for youth. 

However, in contrast to the ex-addicts, significant reductions in wel- 
fare benefits continued into the 16-lS-month period: experimentals 
received an average of $22 per month less than controls in welfare 
income and food stamp bonuses over the first nine montlis , and an aver- 
age of $17 less during months 16-18, for a total savings of $338 over 
the 18-month period. 

Finally, there is no evidence that the program had an impact on 
criminal activities or druq use. 



Among the youth group , experimentals worked and earned significantly 
more than controls during the first nine months and continuing through 
month 12. Overall, experimental-control differences in hours worked 
and dollars earned during the 18-month period averaged 903 and $2,520, 
respectively . 

For the first nine months, experimentals worked 88 hours and earned 
$240 per month more than controls, with larger differences in some 
sites (Atlanta and Jersey City). Overall, there were no significant, 
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employment-related differences in months 16-18, although such impacts 
persisted for experimentals in Atlanta. 



Welfare income and food stamp bonuses also were slightly lower for 
experimental youth relative to controls during the first nine months / 
although these differences did not persist into months 16-18- For 
the full 18-month period, the difference in welfare and food stamp 
benefits paid to experimentals and controls was only $245, the small- 
est of all the target groups. 

As with the ex-offender group, supported work did not appear to have 
any significant effects on drug use or criminal activities, apart 
from a reported increase in marijuana use by experimentals. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Supported Work is a special work experience prograri designed 
to help groups of people with well established employment difficulties 
to get and keep a regular job. In addition to this major goal, other 
important objectives include reduction in such forms of behavior as 
welfare dependence, drug use, and criminal activity. 

The national Supported Work demonistration, currently under 
way in 14 sites across the country, is designed to assess the 
effectiveness of Supported Work in achieving these objectives. The 
four target groups that provide the focus for the demonstration are 
women who have been receiving welfare payments under the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program for substantial 
periods of time; ex-addicts who have recently been in drug treatment 
programs; ex-offenders who have recently been released from prison 
cr jail; and young school dropouts, many of whom have records of 
delinquency, 

Supported Work is specifically designed to be a temporary 
program. It provides individuals with employment for a limited time, 
after which they must leave, whether or not they have found jobs 
elsewhere. While they are in the program, participants earn rela- 
tively low wages, but are given some opportunity to increase their 
earnings through bonuses and promotions for good performance and 
attendance. Support is provided through work assignments in crews 
of peers, and also through close supervision by technically qualified 
people who understand the work histories and personal backgrounds 
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of ti^eir -view members and who will enforce gradually increased standards 
of attendance and performance uncil they reseinble those of regular jobs* 

To help answer a number of questions about the effectiveness of 
Supported Work, a special evaluation component to measure participant 
outcomes has been built into the demonstration. Thus, in 10 sites, a 
sample of eligible applicants for Supported Work has been randomly 
assigned either to an "experimental" group (in which case they were 
offered tlie opportunity to get a Supported Work job) or to a control 
group {in which case they were not) • All those who went through this 
random assignjnent process were scheduled to be interviewed, initially 
at the time the assignment took place and subsequently at 9-month intervals 
for up to three years. 

This paper discusses an interim analysis of the effects of Supported 
Work based on data for those persons in this evaluation sample who have 
already completed a baseline, a 9-month, and an 13-month interview. (The 
9-month and 18-month interviews both ask questions, month by month, about 
the precedxng 9-month period.) Table I.l gives the total sample size and 
the sizes of the various subsamples. As can be seen, all four target 
groups are represented, as are all 10 of the demonstration sites in which 
random assignment to Supported Work or to the control group took place. 
The total sample size for this analysis is 2,830, of which 25 percent are 
from the APDC target group, just over 25 percent are ex-addicts, about 30 
percent are ex-offenders, and 17 percent are youths. Of the ten sites in 
the sample, Jersey City has the largest representation — 20 percent of the 
total. Chicago, Philadelphia, Hartford, and Newark have more than 300 peopl 
in the sample; Wisconsin, with only 26, and Atlanta', with 97, have the 



TABLE I.l 

SAMPLE ALLOCATION, BY SITE AND TARGET GROUP 



^ arget Group Total 



AFDC Ex-Addict Ex-Offender Youth, Number 



Site 

Atlanta BO n.a. n.a. 17 97 3.4 

Chicago 138 163 128 n.a. 429 15.2 

Hartford 50 n.a. 117 220 387 13.7 

Jersey City n.a. 266 119 156 561 19.8 

Newark 171 n.a. 147 n.a. 318 11.2 

New York 205 n.a. n.a. 35 240 8.5 

Oakland 37 43 147 n.a. 227 8.0 

Philadelphia n.a. 250 112 62 424 15.0 

San Francisco n.a. n.a. 121 n.a. 121 4.3 

Wisconsin 26 n.a. n.a. n.a. 26 , 0.9 

Total 707 742 891 490 2,830 100.0 
Percent of 

Total 25,0 26.2 31.5 17.3 100.0 



n.a. = not applicable, 
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smallest representation. Half of the total sample had been assigned 
randomly to the experimental group, and half to the control group. 

Members of this sample were all enrolled between April 1975 and 
February 1977; they all completed baseline interviews at the time of 
their enrollment , and follow-up j.nterviews nine and eighteen months later 
This sample includes only 60 percent of those who should, in principle, 
have completed all three interviews. Of the full sample, 98 percent 
responded to the baseline interview, 80 percent to the 9-month interview, 
and 69 percent to the 18-month interview. Evidence presented in Appendix 
indicates, however, that non-response to interviews has not generally led 
to biased results. 

The sample analyzed here includes about 60 percent of all of the 
18-month interviews that we expect ultimately to be available. Compared 
with the full research sample of over 6,500 who were enrolled up through 
July 1971,—^ this sample contains relatively more people from Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and fewer from Atlanta, Hartford, New 
York, and Oakland. Youths from Atlanta and New York and women from the 
aFDC ^target group in Oakland are particularly underrepresented in this 
sample. Readers should keep in mind as they examine the results of 
this an-9Llysis not only the composition of this early sample and its 
differences from the full research sample, but also the fact that these 
results are preliminary and cover only the very early post-program period 

Using data for this sample, we have estimated the effects of 
Supported Work along various dimensions by comparing values for the 
experimentals and the controls. Most of the estimated experimental- 



— For a description of the full evaluation sample, see Jackson 
et al. (1978) 



control differentials reported in subsequent chapters are based on 

multiple regression analysis, which permits us to abstract from any 

influence on the results that might come from the individual's site 

or various pre-enrollment characteristics. Because the individuals in 

the sample were randomly assigned to the experimental and control 

groups, there will be no systematic bias in the estimates of the true 

effects. They are, however, subject to sampling variability — meaning 

that if we were to estimate the same differences using another sample 

of experimentals and controls drawn from the same overall population, 

1/ 

we would be likely to obtain somewhat different estimates.— For this 

reason, we present indicators (asterisks) in the tables to signal 

whether the results are statistically significant at various levels of 
2/ 

confidence 

As already mentioned, this is an interim report covering 
those months in which participants could be employed in Supported Work 
and, for some, their first few po£. c-program months. As such, it is one 
of a series of reports that documents the evaluation of the national 
Supported Work demonstration. The full evaluation will, in due course, 
make use of information collected over longer periods of time that 
will include many more months of post-program experience. The results 
of the analysis reported here, therefore, should be considered only as 
indications of the short-run effects of Supported' Work . 

—'^The use of regression analysis reduces the variability in the 
estimates due to Sconpling, and thereby provides more precise estimates 
of program effect; , 

^'^See Masters et al. (1977) for a more detailed discussion of 
confidence intervals and statistical significance. 
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In Chapter II, we describe briefly the program eligibility 
criteria, the mechanisms through which individuals were referred to 
Supported Work, the background characteristics of the sample, and 
hypotheses concerning the effects Supported Work would have or 
participants' behavior. Chapters III, IV, V, and VI contain detailed 
results for the four target groups — APDC, ex-addicts, ex-offenders, 
and youth, respectively. Within the constraints of the material, these 
chapters all follow the same format. Chapter VII summarizes the results 
in each of the various outcome areas and presents some concluding 
comments. Appendix A investigates the effects of inter-^iew non-response 
on the results presented in the body of the report. Appendix B describes 
the field results for the 18-raonth interviews and compares the characteristics 
of respondents and nonrespondents to this interview. Appendix C contains 

the means and standard deviations of the control variables used in the 

regression analyses. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SAMPLE, THE SUPPORTED WORK EXPERIENCE, AND RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 
A. THE SAMPLE 

A set of eligibility criteria was established at the outset of 
the Supported Work demonstration to identify those persons most likely 
to benefit from Supported Work, These criteria, which are summarized 
in Table II. 1, required not only that all enrollees be members of one 
of the four target groups for the derrionstration , but that they also be 
currently unemployed and have demonstrated a history of employment 
problems, A primary goal of these criteria was to exclude those who, 
although nominally in one of the target groups, might well be able to 
function quite adequately in the labor market. 

Most individuals who ultimately were included in the experimental 
or control group samples were referred to the program by an official 
agency. The majority of the AFDC group were WIN registrants and were 
referred by that program. Ex-addicts tended to be referred by their 
treatment programs. Most ex-offenders were referred by criminal justice 
agencies, although many of them applied by personally walking into the 
site offices. Youth were referred by a variety of sources, including 
criminal justice and drug treatment service agencies and the Employment 
Service . 

According to interview data, about 20 percent of those who 
applied to Supported Work and were randomly i.ssigned to either the 
experimental or control groups failed to meet one or more of the 



TABLE II. 1 

5UMMARy OF SUPPORTED WORK ELIGiaiLITY CRITERIA 



Target Grouj 




Criteria AFDC Ex-Addict 5x-Qf fender Vouth 



Enplo'/ment nistor\* 


Spent no more than three months in one regular job during the 
last six months^^ 


Current Employment 


c/ 

Currently unemployed- 


Ago 


No condition 


18 or over 


17 to 20 


Incarceration 


No condition 


Incarcerated 
within last six 
months as a re- 
sult of a con- 
viction^ 


^. . e/ 
No condition— 


Drug Treat^T.er. t 


No condition 


In drug treat- 
ment program 
currently or 
within the 
past six months 


Mo conci 


tion 


r.ducation 




No condition 




Not completed 
high school o-: 
high school 
1 equivalency 


School Status 





No condition 




Mot in school 
within past six 
months 


Welfare Status 


Continuously 
on we 1 far,; 
during past 
three years 




:^o condition 





A^es .31 'rhildren j '/oungest ■ ^^o condition 

child is j 
I six cr older 



'ijTF:: SUtT'"*^" -^'o-I^ eligibility criteria refer to conditions prevailing at tht; time ■:^f nrnlication 
-h" .S'jppor'ced Wor< program. rf ^ person in Supported Work volurttiirilv or involuntarily 
leaves tl\e program and subsequently reapplies for a Supported Work job, he/she is not 
r-?viewed again for acceptance under the eligibility criteria. 

—^Individuals eligible for more than one target group are assigned to the target group 
corresponding to their referral sources. If there is no target-group-specific referral source, 
rhey are screened for eligibility and assigned to the first of the following for which they arc- 
eligible : ex-addict, ex'-of fender , youth, AFDC . 

— '^"One regular job" is defined as one job of 20 or more hours per week. 

-'^Emplo'/ment is defined as having worked an average of more than 10 hours a week ov^r 
the last four weeks. 

^^Alternatively, an individual must have been incarcerated within the past six months, 
m'-ist have served at least 120 days pretrial, and ultimately must have been convicted. 

-^At It^ast 50 percent of the youth must have a delinquency record, a conviction, a court 
appearance, or similar contact with the criminal j'^sticr* system. 

-■■"On Welfare" is -lefincd as (1) receiving welfare rurrenrly and 35 T'.onths ago and (2) 
rec*:? i';inq t.t-nefits for Z^j 9f the past 36 months. 
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eligibility criteria for their target group.— However, 95 percent 

of the sample either met these formal eligibility criteria or possessed 

characteristics that met a set of alternative^ less strict criteria 

that indicate extensive histories of unemployment and other attributes 

that militate against successful participation in the regular , labor 

market: extended periods of welfare receipt, a history of drug use, 

2/ 

incarceration, or youthfulness 

Some general characteristics of the sample used for this interim 
report are presented in Table II. 2. Except for the AFDC target group, 
which is all female, most sample members are male. Their average age 
ranges from 18 for the youth tai-get group to 34 for the AFDC group. 
Over 85 percent of the sample are black or Hispanic, and few have 
completed high school. On average, these individuals were employed 
only four to ten weeks during the year prior to their enrollment in 
the demonstration. These factors, together with tlie long-term welfare 
dependence of the AFDC group, the drug use and extensive criminal 
histories of the ex-addict group, and the recent incarceration and 
extensive criminal histories of the ex-offender group, mean that some 
special transitional employment experience might be necessary for these 
target group members to succeed in the regular labor market. 

We should note that, although the target group samples analyzed 
here have characteristics similar to those of the full research samples, 
they are not representative of the larger groups from which the target- 

— '^The non-el igibles have been retained in the sample, however, and 
we continually compare their responses to Supported Work with those who 
are appropriately eligible. The analysis so far has shown few significant 
differences between the two groups. 

-'^See Jackson et al. (1978). 



T^-3LS: II. 2 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE S^y^LZ AT ENTlOIJ^HrNT , BY TAi^GET GROUP 



Tarcet Group 



AFDC Ex-Addict. Ex-Of fender Youtih 



Percentage Male 
Average Age 
Race/Ethnicity 



0.0 90.9 94.7 88.6 

34.4 27.8 25.4 16.3 



Percentage black, non-Hispanic 83.3 78,4 84 -L 76.5 

Percentage Hispanic 



Percentage white, non-Hispanic 

Percentage with 12 or More Years 
of Education 

Percentage Currently Married 

Average >JuiJiber of Dependents in Household 

Percentage Who 5^ver Held a Job 

Average Muirber of weeks Worked 
during Previous 12 .Months 



10.2 7.1 Q.7 13.9 

6.5 14,5 7.2 7.4 



30.3 27.0 25.2 0.8 

3.1 23.5 12.9 4.5 

2.2 0.9 0-4 0.1 
33.6 95.3. 87.8 76.3 

3,5 10.4 5.6 9.7 



Average Earnings during 

Previous 12 Months (dollars) 220 1,228 554 /^y 



Average Nunoer of Years Received 
Vielf «Lre 



8,6 n.a- n.a. 



Percentage Who Received <^elfare 

. . QQ q 41 3 20.0 10.9 

Previous Month y^^.y 



curing 



Percentage Living in le.l 21.^ ^^-"^ 

P'^lic Housi.ng ^ ' 

percentage Ever Used Dr^ags ^ ^^^^ 5_g 



Regularly totner than marijuana) 



Percentage Ever Used Heroin . ^^^^ 2,8 

Regularly n.a. 

Percentage m Drug Treatnient ^ 
durmc Previous Six Months n.a. ^0- 



Average Nuiaber of Arrests 
Average Number of Convictions 



3.1 9.9 2.5 

2.8 3.0 0.7 



Percentage Incarcerated during ^ 91.5 20,7 

previous 12 Months 



NuiTvber i-n Sample 



707 742 



391 490 



MCr- -hese data we.e obtained through inter^;.ews ad:=inister.d zo experimental and control group 
NOTE. ..ese da.a ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ experi..entals vere enrolled in ti.e aenonstration. 



Tienu:ers 

n.a. - data not available or not \nalyzed. 
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group samples were drawn. For example, this AFDC sample is older, on 

. . 1/ 

average, than either the general AFDC population or WIN participants,— 

and it excludes those AFDC women with children younger than six. Over 

half of the national population of addicts in treatment have completed 

12 or more years of schooling (U.S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, 1977), compared with only 27 percent of this sample. The ■ 

most striking differences between the ex-offender sample and the larger 

group from which it was drawn is that Supported Work enrollees are 

relatively young: less than 10 percent of this sample is older than 35, 

compared with over 25 percent of the national ex-offender population 

(U.S. Department of Justice, 1976). Finally, the Supported Work youth 

were employed considerably fewer weeks during the year prior to their 

enrollment (10 weeks) than is typical of the population of young school 

2/ 

dropouts (17 or fewer weeks) Because of these differences, the findings 
discussed in the subsequent chapters cannot be generalized to these larger 
populations . 

B. THE SUPPORTED WORK EXPERIENCE 
1 . Types of Jobs 

The types of jobs held by supported workers vary considerably 
across target groups, among sites, and over time. The AFDC group has 
worked predominantly in service industries, primarily in clerical jobs 
or as teachers' or health aides. Most of the ex-addicts and ex-offenders 



-'^Thirty-one percent of all AFDC recipients (1975 AFDC Survey) 
and 44 percent of the WIN participants (Schiller et al . , 1976) are younger 
than 25, compared with less than 15 percent of this sample. 

— ^This latter figure is a lower bound estimate, based on data 
reported to U.S. Bureau of the Census (1978). It assumes that all 16- to 
21-vear-olds who completed high school worked 52 weeks per year. 



and a large proportion of the youth have worked in construction jobs : 

painting, building rehabilitation, and cleaning and sealing unoccupied 

houses. Jobs in the service industries (building maintenance dnd 

miscellaneous business services were most common) also were held by 

1/ 

many members of these three target groups.— 
2 . Wage Rates 

Wage rate guidelines in Supported Work provided that starting 

wages be based cn, but be below, the wage that participants might be 

expected ro receive in a regular job (the reference wage rate) , and 

that longevity increases be allowed. The relevant reference wage rates 

were calculated from poverty-area wage rates taken from the 1970 Census 

and from Bureau of Labor Statistics data on wage-rate changes over time 

in the various cities or regions. In sites with no adult target group 

except AFDC, data about wages of women in those areas were used; in 

other sites, all target groups received wages calculated from prevailing 
2/ 

wages for men.— Starting wage rates were set at 78 percent of the 
reference wage rate (plus or minus 10 cents) , but never less than the 
federal minimum wage. At the start of the program, longevity increases 
in wages were such that by the end of one year's participation in the 

3/ 

program the participant's program wage was close to the reference wage.— 
However, because site-specific wage increases at several points during 
the demonstration did not reflect changes in the reference wage, as time 



— ^MDRC (1976 and I'^IS) describes the variety of supported workers' 
jobs in more detail. 

-^Hollister et al. (1975) document this estimation procedure. 

-'^Longevity wage-rate increases occurred typically after two, four, 
a-.nd eight or nine months of participation. 
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went on there was considerable variation in the progrcun wage rates 
relative to the reference wage rates. For excunple, in June 1978 
starting wages ranged from about ?2-65 per hour in Atlanta, New York, 
Oakland, and Wisconsin to $3.00 in Philadelphia, and wages of those 
who had been in Supported Work for 12 months ranged from $3.38 per hour 
in Philadelphia to $3.00 per hour in New York and Wisconsin.—'^ 

3 - Mandatory Graduation 

Because the purpose of the program is to provide only transitional 
support, participants are required to leave Supported Work after a fixed 
period. Sites were therefore required to adopt either a 12-month or an 
18-month mandatory graduation rxile. Of the 10 sites included in this 
portion of the evaluation, Atlanta, Chicago, Jersey City, Oakland, and 
San Francisco are 12-month sites; Hartford, Newark, Philadelphia, and 
Wisconsin are 18-month sites; in New York, the AFDC target group may 
stay for up to 12 months, and youths may stay for up to 18 months - 

There have been two exceptions to the mandatory maximum length 
of stay: participants in i2-month sites who enrolled before January 1, 
1976 could be permitted to stay in the program for 15 months; and 
participants in all sites could be allowed to participate in Supported 
work, at the discretion of the site director, up to three months beyond 
12 or 18 calendar months from enrollment in order to compensate for any 
inactive time during their period of participation. 

Despite these formal distinctions in the sites' mandatory 
graduation policies, program operators in all sites aimed to move 



-^ThBse wage rate data are based on information provided by 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. 
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individuals out of Supported Work at the end of 12 months. As a result, 
there is little actual difference between the 12- and IS-month sites in 
the average length of program participation. 

4 . Ajicillary Services 

In addition to providing work for their participants, Supported 
Work sites are permitted to assign up to 25 percent of participants' 
time to such activities as training, counseling, and job-search aid. 
However, actual use of these ancillary services was very limited, and 
much less than the amount contractually permitted. 

C. HYPOTHESES CONCERNING PROGRAM EFFECTS 

Supported Work is designed to be a transitional employment program, 
Thus, the focus of this component of the evaluation is on employment- 
related outcomes. There are also other potentially important program 
effects that should be considered. We discuss briefly in this section 
the main hypoth,eses that will be addressed in this and subsequent reports. 

1, Employment and Earnings 

The primary hypothesis concerning employment and earnings effects 

is that 

both during and after participation in Supported Work, 
experimentals will have more stable employment, work more 
hours, and earn more than their control group counterparts. 

During the initial montns after enrollment, these effects ara expected 
to result primarily from experimentals' Supported Work ("program") jobs, 
subsequently, the experimentals might be expected to have more successful 
experiences in the regular labor markets (including higher wage rates) 
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because their experiences in Supported Work enable them to work more 
effectively/ possibly with new skills, and because their Supported Work 
jobs provide a record of steady employment that renders them less of a 
risk in the eyes of potential employers. In addition^ any placement 
efforts on their behalf by the Supported Work programs would tend to 
enhance their future employment opportunities. 

As experimentals leave Supported Work, the employment and 
earnings differences between them and controls can be expected to 
narrow, as some experimentals will probably not be successful in making 
the transition to the regular labor market. This might be most true 
among the youth group, since some analysts have argued that the main 
cause of youth employment difficulties is their lack of motivation to 
work regularly — that, since most live with their parents and have no 
dependents, their motivation is simply to earn "pocket money" (Osteirman, 
1978; Levitan and Belous, 1977) . 

2 . Receipt of Welfare Income 

The primary hypothesis with respect to receipt of welfare benefits 
by participants or other members of their household is that 

experimentals will be less likely than controls to receive 
welfare income, and receipt will decline among those 
experimentals who continue to receive benefits. 

This particular outcome may occur during program participation, if only 
because these kinds of income are usually work-conditioned and Supported 
Work jobs would, by definition, reduce the amounts for which experimentals 
are eligible. Welfare income would decline after program participation 
to the extent that the program increased employability :ind instilled 
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better work habits, thus enabling former participants to be more economically 



self-sufficient. 

3 . Education and Training 

The effects of Supported Work on education and training decisions, 
while of interest for all target groups, are of particular interest for 
the youth group since, by design,, all youths were school dropouts at 
the time they enrolled in the demonstration.-'^ However, there are contrasting 
hypotheses concerning such effects. On the one hand, one may hypothesize 
that 

experimentals , as compared with controls, will make more 
investment in education and training, either during or after 
their participation in Supported Work, to supplement their 
work experience in the program. 

on the other hand, Supported Work may sufficiently increase employment 
opportunities for experimentals, both during and after Supported Work, 
so that 

experimentals will consmr.e less education and training than 
controls because of their higher opportunity costs. 

Other factors that may differentially influence such investment decisions 
of the two groups are information about, and direct opportunities to 
participate in, education and training programs and the cost of enrolling 
in such programs. 



i^Each year, approximately 100,000 youths drop out of school and 
become unemployed (Jackson et al., 1978). Many more drop out of school 
and do not enter the labor force. 
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4, Drug Use 

The centra?, hypotheses concerning the effects of Supported Work 
on the use of drugs are that 



employment in the supportive. Supported Work environment 
will reduce the likelihood and/or the extent of drug use 
by ex-addicts and others with a history of drug use. 



and that 

the Supported Work experience will increase the likelihood 
that those without prior drug use experience, particularly 
youths, will avoid the drug culture and pursue a more socially 
acceptable life style. 

The failure of ..aeoe effects to appear might result from a number of factors; 
for example, the higher incomes resulting from Supported Work jobs provide 
the means for increased consumption of drugs among some experimental 
group members (Hannan, 197 5) . Also, among those with no prior drug-use 
experience, close association with ex-addicts through Supported Work 
employment could lead to drug use. Such an effect could offset, at least 
partially, any program- induced rednr* in initial use rates. 

5. Criminal Activity 

The primary hypothesis related to the effect of Supported Work on 
criminal activity is that 

experimentals will engage in less criminal activity than 
controls, both during and after participation in Supported 
Work. 

A reduction in criminal activities could occur for a number of reasons. 
First, and most important, Supported Work might reduce the likelihood 
of recidivism by providing a legitimate means for ex-offenders to obtain 
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income. This suggests that economic crimes, especially, might decrease 
among the experimental group. Second, Supported Work might reduce 
xrticipants * tendencies to commit crime by increasing the cost of 
deviant behavior. These increased costs would result from the loss, 
through arrest and incarceration, of the economic and social gains that 
resulted from program participation. Third, Supported Work might lead 
individuals to improve their perceptions of their own worth and their 
attitudes concerning legitimate work to the extent that the probability 
of future criminal activity would decline. 

6. Summary 

These and related hypotheses are addressed in subsequent chapters. 
However, we should at the outset remind the reader of a number of 
limitations of this analysis. 

First, this analysis includes only about two-thirds of the sample 
for v;hom we ultimately will have 18 months of follow-up data. More 
important, the follow-up period studied here is only the first 18 months 
after enrollment in the demonstration. 

In addition, the data used in this analysis were collected 
through interviews and are thus subject to response error. However, review 
of other data on the validity of self-reported earnings and some preliminary 
work by us to validate both the welfare and crime data through the use of 
official records information suggest that, although some under-reporting 
exists, the magnitude is not large and the experimental-control group 
differences in response error are either small or nonexistent.—^ Although 
it has not been possible to validate the self-reported data on drug use, 



These comparisons are described in Maynard et al. (1977) , and 
Schore et al . (1973) , 
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some effort has been made to assess its quality: it is likely that drug 
use is under-reported, but there is no evidence of differential under- 
reporting by experimentals and controls (Dickinson and Behrens / 1978). 
Furthermore, much of the decline in reported drug use between the 9-month 
and la-month interviews has been identified as being a secular decline 
in use, concurrent with a national decline (Dupont, 1977) . 

Finally , the general izability of the findings is limited by the 
analysis including only 10 sites and covering a limited period of time 
during which labor-market conditions were changing. At the time that 
the first sample meiiiber was enrolled in the demonstration, unemployment 
rates in the 10 research sites ranged from 7.2 percent in Chicago to 
14.9 percent in Jersey City; by July 1978, unemployment had dropped 
considerably, ranging from 3.8 percent in Hartford to 11.8 percent in 
Jersey City (U.S. Department of Labor 1975 and 1978). 

A confounding influence was the Special Unemployment Assistance 
(SUA) program, which began in January 197 5 and terminated for new claims 
on December 31, 1977, and for all claims on July 1, 1978. With the 
exception of the New York program, which was required to participate 
by law, the demonstration sites purposely did not participate in the 
state unemployment insurance programs. Nonetheless, because of the 
availability of SUA, large portions of experimental group members 
in some sites reported receiving unemployment compensation benefits 
after leaving Supported Work. As a result of this alternative income 
source, the incentive of these individuals to find employment was 
reduced. The resulting experimental-control group differences are 
therefore smaller than those we would expect to observe under similar 
labor-market conditions in the absence of the SUA program. 



It also should be noted that during the later months covered 
by this particular analysis there was an expansion of CETA funding, 
especially for youth employment. This increased the employment options 
of the control group and^ depending on the enforcement of time limits 
for participation in CETA- funded slots, may decrease the post-Supported- 
Work employment options of experimentals . 

These caveats should be borne in mind when assessing the results 
presented in the next four chapters. The final report on this component 
of the Supported Work evaluation will address some of these issues more 
fully, but others will simply remain limications to be dealt with 
judgmentally . 
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CHAPTER III 
FINDINGS FOR THE AFDC SAMPLE 



The national Supported Work demonstration sought to enroll in the 
AFDC sample a group of women thought to be most likely to benefit from 
the structure of Supported Work: those who had received welfare payments 
for a long time, those who had been out of the labor market for a consid- 
erable period of time, and those who were likely to lose their AFDC 
eligibility within a few years when their children reached maturity. 

In this chapter we present estimates, based on a sample of 362 
experimentals and 345 controls, of the program's impact for a group of 
AFDC beneficiaries during the first eighteen months following their 
enrollment in the demonstration.—'^ 

In assessing these findings it is important to remember that all 
of the experimentals in the AFDC target group potentially could have 
participared in Supported Work during the first twelve months covered by 
this analysis, and that 36 percent of them were enrolled in programs 
where operators could, at their discretion, permit individuals to partici- 
pate in the program for up to 18 months. In fact, many reported having 
left the program before their mandatory graduation date, the average 
length of stay being 9.4 months. Just over 50 percent reported staying 



— Reported drug use among the AFDC target group was very low, as 
one would expect given that less than 2 percent of the AFDC population 
are reported to have drug abuse problems (primary analysis of the 197 5 
AFDC Survey data) . Thus, we have not analyzed drug use data for this 
sample. Furthermore, AFDC women were not asked about any involvement in 
crime. 
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in Supported Work for as long as 12 months and only 3 percent stayed the 
full 18 months (see Table III.l). When asked in their interviews why 
they left Supported Work, over 70 percent of participants reported having 
left the program for neutral reasons (such as the expiration of program 
eligibility or child care problems) ; 16 percent reported having left for 
"positive" reasons (to a job or to enroll in an education or training 
program); only 12 percent said they left for "negative" reasons (i.e., 
terminated for performance) .—^ 

A. EMPLOYMENT 

1 . Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

As Table III. 2 shows, the central Supported Work goal of increased 
employment is at least partially fulfilled. During the first three months 

after enrollment, 95 percent of the experimental group were employed, 

2/ ... 
compared with only 20 percent of the control group.- Although a signifi- 
cant difference in employment rates persisted throughout the full 18-month 
period, the difference declined over time 'ontil , by the 16-to-18-month 
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^^The Supported Work Management Information System data indicate 
that, of those AFDC women in all sites who left Supported Work, 31 percent 
left for positive reasons, 25 percent for negative reasons, and 44 percent 
for neutral reasons (MDRC, 1978). Discrepancies between the MIS and inter- 
view data may be due to the differences in the time period covered and the 
sample considered, as well as unavoidable differences in the actual defin- 
ition of these categories. 

— Seven percent of the experimental group did not show up r work 
after being enrolled in the sample. Among the "no shows," less than 20 
percent said that child care or the kind of work was the reason they did 
not accept the job, and less than 10 percent had a better job. None 
reported that the pay, the staff, a desire to attend school, or not wancing 
to work was the reason they failed to accept the program job. 
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TABLE Ill.l 
LENGTH OF PARTICIPATION IN SUPPORTED 
WORK AND REASONS FOR DEPARTURE, 
AFDC SAMPLE 



Sites with Mandatory Sites with Mandatory 
Graduation After 12 ^ Graduation After 18 ^, 
Months of Participation— Months of Participation:— 



Total 



Percentage Still in Progreun 
at the End of Month 

Three 



87.9 



87.0 



87.6 



Six 

Nine 

Twelve 

Fifteen 

Eighteen 



75.2 
65.6 
54.0 
4.2 
2.1 



76.4 
66.1 
47.2 
17.9 
3.0 



75.6 
65.8 
51.7 
8.8 
2.5 



Average Number of Months 
in the Program 



9.3 



9.5 



9.4 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work: 

To take another job or to enroll 

in school or job training 11.3 

For reasons related to poor 

performance 15.3 

For other Reasons 73.4 



15.0 

15.0 
70.0 



16.1 



11.5 



72.4 



— Atlanta, Chicago, New York, and Oakland. No individuals in these 
sites should have been in Supported Work during the 16-to-18-tnonth period. 
That some report such enrollment may be due to reporting error or to 
Supported Work's occasional failure to terminate those whose elibibility 
has expired. 

■^^Hartford, Newark, and Wisconsin. 
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TABLE in. 2 

PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED IN ANY MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

AFDC SAMPLE 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Differential 


Percentage of 
Experimentals 

Supported Work 
Jobs 


Months ]-3 


94.9 


20.4 


74.5** 


92.8 


Months 4-6 


89.4 


22.4 


67.0** 


86.1 


Months 7-9 


81.9 


23.2 


58.7** 


75.9 


Months 10-12 


72.6 


25.1 


47.5** 


61.6 


Months 13-15 


56.7 


29.6 


27.1** 


36,5 


Months 16-18 


40,7 


30.3 


10.4** 


6.6 



NOTE: The data on the percentages employed are regression adjusted estimates that control for 
differences in employment due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training 
experience, household composition, site, and length of site operation. These estimates 
were calculated using ordinary least square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more 
appropriate estimation technique when the dependent variable takes only two values, results 
evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two 
estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques since we planned to evaluate the 
experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the independent variable and 
because this information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS 
regression packages. 

♦♦Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two- tailed test. 



period, 41 percent of the experimentals and 30 percent of controls were 
employed- Only 7 percent of the total experimental group had Supported 
Work jobs and no other employment during this last 3-month period, how- 
ever, so the experimental-control difference is not due simply to 
Supported Work jobs. 

In part as a result of these differential employment rates, we 
also observe significant differences between experimentals and controls 
in the number of hours they worked. As shown in Table III. 3 and Figure 
III.l, at the beginning of their Supported Work experience experimentals 
worked, on average, about 143 hours per month compared with the controls' 
average of only 18 hours per month. Restricting the comparison to those 
who did some work, we observe that during these first three months 
experimentals who worked were at work about 150 hours per month, and 
controls who worked were at work about 90 hours per month — which indi- 
cates that Supported Work provided a more consistent pattern of employment 
for experimentals than did the alternatives available to controls. By the 
16-to-18-month period, however, the employnient of experimentals had dropped 
considerably — to an average of only 55 hours per month (135 hours among 
those employed) — while the control group's hours had increased — to 37 
hours per month (123 hours among those employed). This drop in hours of 
work among the experimental group is due almost entirely to the decline 
in their Supported Work employment: their program hours fell from 139 
to 7 hours per month over this 18-month period. The increase among 
controls probably is due to a combination of their continued job search 
and improving economic conditions. 



TABLE III. 3 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

AFDC SAMPLE 



Program Honrs 
of Experimentals 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


Number 


Percent of 
Total Hours 


Months 1-3 


142.7 


17.9 


124.8** 


139 


97 


Months 4-6 


141.1 


25.7 


115.4** 


135 


96 


Months 7-9 


130.4 


24.9 


105.5** 


119 


91 


Months 10-12 


113.2 


29.3 


83.9** 


95 


84 


Months 13-15 


65.5 


35.4 


30.1** 


28 


43- 


Months 16-18 


54.8 


37.3 


17.5** 


7 


13 



NOTE: The data on hours worked in all jobs, presented in the first three columns, are regression adjusted 
estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior v/ork and job training 
experience, household composition, site, and length of site operation. 

**Statistlcally significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test, 
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FIGURE III.l 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

AFDC SAMPLE 




Months After Enrollment ^ n 



ErJc^^* ^•^^ experimental-control differences are statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 



Although the employment differential between experimentals and 
controls narrowed considerably as experimentals left the program, the 
characteristics of experimentals* jobs improved over time and remained 
favorable relative to those of controls. During the first three months, 
for example, those working in the experimental and control groups earned 
average wage rates of $2,95 and $2.49, respectively; by the 16-to-18- 
month period, experimentals earned an average of $3.65 per hour ($3.73 
on non-Supported-Work jobs), while controls earned $3.28 per hour 

A combination of the employment rate, hours, and wage rate dif^ 
ferences between experimentals and controls resulted in the earnings 
differences presented in Table III. 4. For the first three months after 
enrollment, experimentals earned an average of $37o per month more than 
controls* Forty-two percent o£ this difference is due to the employment 
rate differences; 11 percent is due to a 46 cent per hour wage rate 
differential; and 47 percent results from experimentals who were employed 
having worked about 60 hours more per month than their control group 
counterparts- By the 16- to-18-month period, the earnings difference had 
dropped to $78 per month — a result both of a decline in program earnings 
among experimentals that was only partially compensated for by an increase 
in nonprograjn earnings and of a considerable rise in earnings of the 
control group. By this time over half of the earnings difference was the 
re suit of highe r wage rates of experimentals . 



— Average hourly wage rates earned by experimentals and controls 
(weighted by the number of hours an individual worked) can be calculated 
by dividing the average monthly earnings data presented in Table III. 4 
by the average monthly hours worked presented in Table III. 3. 



TABl£ III. 4 

AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

AFDC SAMPLE 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


Program Earnings 
of Experimentals 


Months 1-3 


$420.5 


$44.5 


$376.0** 


$409.8 


Months 4-6 


417.8 


66.6 


351.2** 


397.2 


Months 7-9 


392.0 


64.9 


327.1** 


356.0 


Months 10-12 


359.3 


92,1 


267.2** 


285.5 


Months 13-15 


227.2 


114.9 


112.3** 


83.8 


Months 16-18 


200.2 


122.4 


77.8** 


21.9 



NOTE; The earnings data presented in the first three columns are regression adjusted estimates that 
control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, 
household composition, site, and length of site operation. 



**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



Our overall assessment of these findings is that the program did 

significantly increase zhe employment and earnings of experimentals , 

particularly during the early months when most held Supported Work jobs* 

During the 18-month period under study here, experimentals in the AFDC 

sample participated in Supported Work for just over nine months, on 

average, and they worked about 1,400 hours and earned $4,500 more 

than their control group counterparts. The observed decline's in 

experimental-control group differences over time had been anticipated 

both because some experimentals were expected to leave the program and 

not find other employment immediately and because some controls would 

become employed. In addition, many experimentals earned eligibility 

for unemployment compensation p.s a result of their Supported Work jobs— 

and this is likely to have led to a sharper decline in experimentals* 

immediate post-program employment than would have occurred in the 

2/ 

absence of the program.— 

2, Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups o f The Sample 

It is important to consider whether the effects of Supported 
Work vary significantly across sites or among subgroups of the /VFDC 



— ^The New York program participated in the State Unemployment 
Compensation program. In other sites, the programs did not participate 
in the Unemployment Compensation program, but Supported Work partici- 
pants could gain eligibility for benefits under the federally funded 
Special Unemployment Assistance Program. 

^'Preliminary evidence suggests that experimentals reduced their 
emplo^TT.ent during the 16-to-ia-month period by as much as 10 hours per 
monrh as a result of becoming eligible for unemployment compensation- 
suggesting that, in the absence of the program, experimentals would have 
worked 27 hours per month and earned $123 per month more than controls. 
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sample. The results of such an analysis potentially could be importaxit 
in determining what aspects of the program work or for whom it has a 
favorable effect. Table III. 5 presents, for the first and second 9-month 
periods, regression adjusted estimates of experimental-control differ- 
ences in hours worked for subgroups of the sample defined by site, 
program age, and selected personal characteristics. (The results for 
employment rates and earnings would undoubtedly be quite similar.) 
Below, we note cases where site effects vary between the lO-to-18-month 
and the 16-to-18-month periods. However, we did not conduct the full 
subgroup analysis for this latter three-month period. 

As can be seen in Table III. 5, the results vary considerably 
across sites. Although the program led to an overall 115 hours per 
month increase in employment during the first 9-month period, the 
estimated difference for women in Newark was 135 hours per month and in 
Wisconsin it was only 43 hours. During the second 9-month period ^ the 
overall differential between experimentals and controls was 44 hours per 
month; however, in Atlanta, Newark, and Oakland, experimentals worked 
between 53 and 65 hours per month more than controls, while in other 

1/ 

sites there were much smaller, and sometimes insignificant, differences. 

Several possible explanations for the site differences have been 
considered. The first is that they might be due to variations in local 
labor market conditions. The data do not bear this out, however. During 



^^By the IS-tO'-lS-month period, only those experimentals in 
Atlanta, Newark, and Oakland worked significantly more than their con- 
trol counterparts. The estimated differences were 36, 42, and 39 hours 
per month, respectively. 
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TABLE III. 5 

HOURS EMPLOYED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

AFDC SUBGROUPS 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Subgroup 



Total Sample 

. a/ 
Site- 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Hartford 
Newark 
New York 
Oakland 
Wisconsin 

Length of Site Operation at 
Time of Enrollnient 
6 months 
15 months 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



115.2** 



120.0** 
109.1** 
124.2** 
135.0** 
107.6** 
119.1** 
43.2** 



114.4** 
115.4** 



22.8 



29.9 
28.0 
24.8 
13.3 
23.7 
14.9 
35.5 



22.7 
22.8 



43.8** 



53.2** 
35.0** 
43.0** 
65.1** 
34.3** 
53.1** 
-15.3 



43.0** 
44.0** 



34.0 



41.2 
39.3 
36.1 
24.1 
35.0 
26.0 
46.8 



34.0 
34.1 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



113.6** 
123.8** 



22.9 
22.5 



42.2** 
52.4** 



34.2 
33.8 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 

>12 months 



126.8** 
115.2** 
111.8** 



17.3 
20.3 
25.8 



55.4** 
43.6** 
40.4** 



28.6 
31.6 

37.1 
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Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrol Iment- 
None 
Five 
Ten 



117.7** 
114.2** 
110.6** 



20.0 
24.0 
28.0 



46.3** 
42.8** 
39./** 



31.3 
35.3 
39.3 



TABLE III. 5 (Continued) 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- ' Control Group 

Subgroup Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 

Job Training Year Prior to 
Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks 115.9** 21.5 44.5** 32.8 

Eight or more weeks 105.7** 43.4 34.3** 54.7 

Welfare and Food Stamp Bonus 
Value 

$100 per month 122.3** 15.1 50.9** 26.4 

$300 per month 116.8** 21.1 45.4** 32.4 

Child Younger than 12 

None 11B.6** 24.9 47.2** 36.2 

One or more 114.0** 22.0 42.6** 33.3 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, and program age. The equation used 
to estimate site effects did not permit variation in results among the other subgroups, and vice versa. 

-'''Estimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups. 

**Experimental-control differences for the subgroups are statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 



the period covered by this study the unemployment rate was highest overall 
and fell the most in Newark, New York, and Oakland; hours worked by 
controls were relatively low and experimental-control differences were 
relatively large in only two of these sites— Newark and Oakland—and 
in Atlanta. 

A second explanation for the differences in results across sites 
is that they might be related to site start-up problems. However, the 
results are not very sensitive to the length of time a program at a 
particular site has been in operation. 

Finally, we expected that the differences in eligibility for and 
information concerning \inemployment compensation may h -ve accounted for 
part of the variation by site. (Such differences could result largely 
from differences in length of stay in Supported Work.) The most noteworthy 
factor in this regard is that 59 percent of the experimental group in New 
York received UC payments during the second 9-month period, many begin- 
ning in the month 12 when their program eligibility terminated. This 
alternative source of income undoubtedly had a depressing impact on the 
hours worked among the New York experimentals after they left Supported 
Work. Receipt of unemployment compensation was not, however, very preva- 
lent among the other sites characterized by relatively low post-program 
hours worked by experimentals. 

Few differences were found when experimental-control difference:; 
were compared on the basis of prior work experience, prior welfare receipt, 
and age of youngest child at the time of enrollment. The only statisti- 
cally significant relationship between those personal characteristics 
considered and experimental-control differences was olDserved for the number 
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of weeks the woman worked during the year prior to enrollment: during the 
second 9-month period, the differential was 18 percent larger for those 
with no employment in the year prior to enrollment than it was for those 
who had worked 10 weeks. However, this larger hours differential 
occurred because controls with fewer prior weeks worked also worked con- 
siderably less during this follow-up period, rather than because their 
counterparts in the experimental group worked more. Although the estimated 
experimental-c .ntrol differences tended to be larger for those with the 
least prior employment experience, the least job training, lower welfare 
benefits, and no young children to care for, the differences between the 
subgroup effects are not statistically significant. 

3 . Patterns of Employment 

In order to better understand these results, it is useful to 
consider a number of issues related to patterns of employment. What 
proportion of experimentals and controls participated in the labor force? 
Kow many members of the experimental group found nonprogram employment 
upon leaving Supported Work? How different was the placement help 
received? How stable is employment in these nonprogram jobs? Are the 
nonprogram jobs subsidized? We discuss each issue, in turn. 

One of the primary effects of Supported Work was to increase 
labor force participation and to decrease unemployment.—'^ Nine months 
after enrolling in the demonstration, 82 percent of the experimental 
group was in the labor force (77 percent were employed either in Supported 

-^'^Labor force status is defined according to the BLS criteria 
(U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976). 
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Work or in other jobs and 5 percent were ^..ployed) compared with only 
46 percent of the control group (20 percent were employed and 26 percent 
were unemployed over the same period) . Eighteen months after enrollment, 
a sizable differential in labor force participation persisted: 67 per- 
cent of experimentals and 50 percent of controls were in the labor force, 
and 35 and 28 percent, respectively, were employed. Half of the 

experimental group who became unemployed during the second 9-month period 

1/ 

were looking for work; the other half dropped out of the labor force. 
Among controls, employment increased by 43 percent during the second 
9-month period. 

The non-Supported-Work employment experience of the sample is 
reflected in Table III. 6. Nearly all experimentals had left Supported 
Work during the 18-month period under study and, of those leaving, 41 
percent held a nonprogram job. While a higher percentage of controls 
(46 percent) held a job during this period, when employment rates are 
adjusted for the number of weeks experimentals were in Supported Work 
we find that experimentals were employed 28 percent of the weeks after 
they left the program and controls; were employed only 21 percent of the 
weeks they potentially were available for work. 

Not surprisingly, given the objectives of Supported Work, many 
more of the experimentals' nonprogram jobs were the result of formal 



-"^It should be noted that, during the first 9-month period after 
enrollment, less than 19 percent of those experimentals and 42 percent 
of the controls with children younger than 13 who were not in the labor 
force reported that they were not looking for work because of child care 
responsibilities. By the second 9-month period, just over half of the 
experimentals and the controls gave child care problems as a reason for 
their nonparticipation in the labor force. 



TABLE III. 6 

NONPROGl.^^AM EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES/ EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

AFDC SAMPLE 



Months I-'IS 



Experimentals 



Controls 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work 

Average Month of Supported Work Termination 

PercciHtage Witli Nonprogram Employment—^ 

Of Those With Nonprogram Employmexit 
Percentage who found job with help of 
Supported Work 
WIN 

Employment Service 

Percentage of Available Weeks Employed 

c/ 

Hours Worked Per Week- 
Average Hourly Wages^ 
Percentage With CETA or WIN Jobs 
Percentage VJith CETA, WIN, or Government Jobs 



98.6 
9.7^/ 



41.2 



50.4 
8.7 
8.7 

66.2 

24.7 

$3.68 

19.9 

40.6 



n . a. 
n .a. 
46.4 



n .a. 

26.9 
6.9 

44.3 

14.4 

$2.96 

22.5 

33.1 



— Eleven percent of the sample left the program more than once. On 
average, individuals were in Supported Work 8.9 months at the time of their 
first termination. The overall average length of stay was 9.4 months. 

— The average number of spells of continuous employment was 1*1 for 
experimentals and 1.3 for controls. 

c/ 

— For experimentals, the average hours worked per week were cal- 
culated from the number of weeks since leaving the program. 

— '^These wage rates are calculated as the average, for all individuals 
who had jobs, of their total earnings divided by the number of hours they worke 



n.a. - not applicable. 
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job placement help than were the jobs found by controls. Half of the 
experimental group working in nonprogram jobs found their jobs with the 
help of Supported Work itself; 9 percent used the WIN progrcim; 9 percent 
used the Employment Service; and the remainder found their jobs through 
less formal means, such as through a friend. In comparison with the 
experimentals, the controls had less help finding their jobs: 27 percent 
of controls reported that they were aided by the WIN program; 7 percent 
used the Employment Service; the rest went through informal channels. 

Probably at least partly as a result of this help, experimentals 
who found nonprogram employment were employed a much greater share of 
the time available to them (i.e., after leaving Supported Work) than 
were the controls in the time available to them (i.e,, the whole period 
since assignment to control group status) . Experimentals who had a 
nonprogram job found it within an average of two months after leaving 
the program; controls took an average of six months to find their first 
job. Furthermore, we observed that experimentals who had nonprogrem 
jobs worked an average of 25 hours per week (37 hours during the weeks 
employed), while controls worked only 14 hours per week (33 hours during 
the weeks employed) 

A substantial portion of those employed in both groups held 
subsidized jobs; 20 and 23 percent, respectively, reported that their 



incomparable figures for the full sample of experimentals who 
had left Supported Work and for controls are 10 hours and 28 percent 
of the weeks for experimentals and 7 hours and 21 percent of the weeks 
for controls. 
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jobs definitely were CETA or WIN jobs, and as many as 41 and 33 percent 
of the two groups, respectively, may have held subsidized jobs. 

These early employment results for the AFDC sample are encouraging. 
Not only did experimentals work more hours and earn higher incomes, even 
into the 16-to-18-~month period when only 9 percent of experimentals were 
still in Supported Work at all, but the experimental group also tended to 
exhibit a more favorable pattern of employment after leaving the program 
than was observed among controls. Experimentals were more likely to 
participate in the labor force, worked a higher percentage of time, worked 
more hours per week, and earned a higher wage rate on average than did 
controls - 

B. WELFARE RECEIPT, OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME, AND IN-- KIND BENEFITS 

In this section we describe the main sourcec of unearned income 
available to the AFDC population and how the benefits are calculated. 
(Receipt of such benefits generally is conditional upon earned income. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the availability of these 
alternative income sources may, in turn, influence employment and 
earnings.) We then compare the relative importance of different income 
sources for AFDC experimentals and controls during the first 18 months 
following enrollment and discuss the extent to which variation in 
experimental-control differences in welfare income is related to site, 
length of site operation, and personal characteristics of the sample. 
Finally, we consider income received by other household members. 
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1. Sources of Unearned Income 

The major piiblic assistance program relevant to this sample is, 
of course. Aid to Families with Dependent Children.-^ Other forms of 
unearned income or in-kind assistance include food stamps. Medicaid, 
public housing, child care subsidies, and unemployment compensation. 

The AFDC program was initiated in the 1930s as a federally 
funded program of assistance to families with a single parent. By 1976, 
11 million people were receiving AFDC benefits (Carcago and Corson, 
1977). Currently, the program is financed jointly by the federal, state, 
and local governments; just over half its costs are borne by the federal 
government, with state and local governments contributing the remainder 
(Levitan, 1976). Although the federal government has specified broad 
guidelines for administering the AFDC program, eligibility criteria and 
maximum benefit levels are determined by the individual states and do, 
in fact, vary widely. Each state also sets a payment standard that it 
deems reasonable for the subsistence of a family of a particular size. 
Table III. 7 shows payment standards and maximum benefit levels for a 
family of four in the states represented in this component of the 
evaiuaticn. The amount of payment is computed by subtracting other 
unearned and a portion of earned income minus selected work-related 
expen.ses from the payment standard. The resulting sum is then compared 



-^General Assistance (GA) and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
may became more relevant for this sample as their personal and/or eco- 
nomic circumstances change. Also, some sample members may receive income 
under more specialized public assistarce programs. The percentages 
receiving income from these other programs are so small,- however, that 
such income is typically referred to as miscellaneous welfare income. 
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TABLE III. 7 
KEY PARAMETERS OF AFDC PROGRAM IN 
SUPPORTED WORK SITES, JULY 1976 





Monthly Payment Standard—'^ 




State 


Amount 


As a Percentage 
of Need 
Standard 


Earnings Subtracted from 


Calif oirnia. 


379 


90 


17 


Connecticut 


405 


100 


n.a. 


Georgia 


148 


65 


28 


Illinois 


317 


100 


43 


New Jersey 


356 


100 


36 


New York 


^ 422 


100 


26 


Pennsylvania—'^ 


373 


100 


32 


Wisconsin 


424 


91 


n.a. 



^ These data refer to the parameters for a family of four recipients. 
In all of these states, the maximum monthly payment was equal to the monthly 
payment standard. These data were obtained from Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, DHEW Publication (SRS) 77-03200, February 1977. 



— These estimates, commonly referred to as the benefit reduction 
rate, are from Hutchens (1977) . 

c/ 

— The Philadelphia Supported Work program (the only one in 
Pennsylvania) does not serve the AFDC target group. Nonetheless, since 
some members of the ex- addict, ex-offender, and youth groups may be 
eligible for AFDC benefits, we have presented these key program parameter 
data for Pennsylvania also* 

n.a- ~ not available. 
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with the maximum benefit amount payable in the jxirisdiction;- and the 

lesser of the two amounts is paid to the eligible recipient.—'^ 

The focxi stamp program is administered uniformly across states 

according to federal standards » In 1976, any family of four with countable 

monthly income^^under $553 was eligible to purchase food stamps- The 

recipient's purchase price for the stamps was always lower than the cost 

of the food that could be bought with the stamps. The poorer the recipient, 

the lower the ratio of purchase price to food stamp value. Representative 

examples of food stamp benefits for a family of four with varying monthly 

income are given in Table III. 8. It should be noted that recipients 

3/ 

generally were required to purchase their full allotment.— 

Medicaid is available to all public assistance recipients in all 
the Supported Work sites. A number of states also extend benefits to 
others designated as "medically needy." The value of such benefits is 
usually substantial. For example, the average annual benefit per recipient 
AFDC family was about $770 in fiscal year 1973 (Storey, 1974). 



i-^The actual payments formula can be represented as 
Payment = minimum ]PS " [0 , . 67 ( Y^-30) -D] , M } 

where PS = payment standard 



Y = unearned income 
u 

= earned income 

E 

D - allowable deductions from income 
M = the maximum payment. 

^^Countable income is roughly the sum of earned and unearned 
income minus deductions, which include work-related expenses. 

-^In October 1978 the Department of Agriculture began phasing out 
the purchase requirements. After January 1, 1979, food stamp allotments 
will be distributed without: a purrjhase requirement. 



TABLE III. 8 
EXAMPLES OF FOOD STAMP BENEFITS 
FOR A FAMILY OF FOUR, JULY 1976 



Monthly 
Countable 

Income Allotment Cost Bonus Value 



$ 30 $16e $ 0 $166 

100 166 25 141 

200 166 53 113 

300 166 83 83 

400 166 113 53 

500 166 131 35 

553^*^ 0 n.a. n.a. 



Source: The Federal Register y July 2, 1976. 

—'^During this period, eligibility for food stamp benefits was 
conditional upon maximiim countable income of $553 or less for a family 
of four. 

n.a* = not applicable. 
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The most frequent form of housing assistance available to 
Supported Work enrollees is public housing. This program, which is 
administered by the local housing authorities, provides units to low- 
income families at rents calculated on the basis of the family's 
ability to pay. In 1975, the average annual subsidy for such units was 

about $1,200 (Levitan, 1976). In some areas, rent supplements may also 

1/ 

be provided to poor families who live in private dwelling units. 

Federally funded day-care facilities, both formal and in-home, 
have existed since 1962. Child-care funds also have been legislated 
specifically for participants in the Work Incentive (WIN) program. In 
addition, many states have their own subsidized child-care programs. 

Unemployment Compensation (UC) was designed to provide transi- 
tional income support to individuals who were temporarily unemployed. 
As such, eligibility and benefit levels are based entirely on past 
employment history. Almost none of the Supported Work sample would have 
been eligible for unemployment compensation at the time of their enroll- 
ment in Supported Work because of their limited work experience. However, 
by virtue of participating in Supported Work, s^ome experimentals have 

since become eligible for a specific type of unemployment compensation 

2/ 

called Special Unemployment Assistance (SUA) SUA was a temporary 
program enacted in 1974 to extend unemployment compensation coverage to 



-^^The incidence of rent siabsidies was reported to be very low 
among the Supported Work sample. 

-^No supported Work sites pay into the regular UC program except 
in New Vork, where it is required by state law. 
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individuals who met the standard UC eligibility criteria but were 
employed by businesses not covered by the regular UC prograiin. The maxi- 
mvia duration of benefits under SUA was 26 weeks. The maximum duration 
under regular UC in the states that have Supported Work programs ranges 
from 26 to 34 weeks. —'^ 

Finally, income may be received from assistance programs such as 
Social Security c-.nd Veteran's Benefits. However, because of their 
special eligibility requirements, the incidence of receipt of such income 
among the Supported Work sample is low. We have therefore grouped this 
income along with that from pensions, alimony, child support, and job 
training under the heading "other unearned income." 

2 . Overall Experimental-Control Differences in Income from Various Sources 

In this section we compare the total income and the pattern of 
income sources of experimentals and controls during the eighteen months 
after enrollment. Figure III. 2 identifies the various components of 
income discussed. We consider earnings, unemployment compensation, 
welfare, food stamp bonuses, and other unearned income in this subsection. 
Medicaid, public housing, and child care are discussed in the next sub- 
section below. 

At the time of enrollment, most members of this sample had no 

earnings and virtually all received welfare benefits thi'ough the AFDC 
2/ 

program.— As shown in Table III -9, there was a sharp change m the 



—^Durations have been extended during periods of economic 



recession. 

0 / 

— These characteristics, it should be remembered, are directly 
due to program eligibility criteria for this target group, as reflected 
in Table II. 1. 
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FIGTOE III. 2 

CATEGORIES OF INCOME AND ni-iOrm BENEFITS USED IN THE ANALYS 




rOOD STAMi'S 



:;ther unearned income 




i Social 
» 

jSecuxitiY 



Pcnaxons 



i Voter an ' 3 

IBenef 

I 



Job 
draining 
Income 





Alimony 




£ Child 


J 


Support 








Ot:her 



IM-KIND /XSSISTANCE 



7/; 



Medicaid / j 

\ ! L 



Public \ \ Child 
Housing \ ^are 
Subsidy \ ^\^Sabsidy 



TADLE iil.9 

iticuip; w;':Eivi!D fruh vaiiioijs sources, experiheiii'W-s and contkols, 

AFDC SfiHPLE 



Months 1-9 I tonths 10-18 Honttis 16-18 



I'ercentage Receiving I"'''*' ff™ 



Experimental- Experimental- Experimental- 

Control Control Control 

Experimentals Controls Difterential ExperiiDentalii Co ntrols Differential Experimentals Controls DifferciiLial 



Earnings 


96.1 


33.2 


G2,9«' 


75,5 


36.4 


39.1*' 


40.7 


30.3 


10.4" 


Unemployment compensation 


0.2 


1.6 




23.3 


2.6 


2D.7»* 


20.4 


2,0 


18,4" 


Welfare-''' 


93.5 


99.4 


-5.9*» 


79.7 


91.1 


-11,4" 


70.4 


B5.4 


-15.U" 


Food stamps 


B6.fl 


95,2 


-8.4" 


72.6 


87.0 


-14.4" 


66.3 


B1.9 


-15.6" 


Other unearned income 


11.9 


11.1 


-2.3 


7.8 


13.1 


-5.3" 


8.0 


£.9 


-0.9 



Aver.ige llniitlily Incom*! from 
All Sources 


$634.0 


S40B.6 


$225,4" 


$513.0 


5426.3 


$87.5" 


$473.6 


$429.7 


$43.9" 


Earnings 


410.1 


50.7 


351,4" 


262.2 


109.0 


152,4" 


200.2 


122.4 


77.8" 


llnciiii)loyraent compensation 


0.1 


1.9 


■-1.0" 


32,1 


3.6 


28.5" 


51.6 


5.0 


46.6" 


Welfare-^ 


163.7 


273.7 


-110,0" 


160.0 


241.9 


-01.9" 


161.5 


233.1 


-71.6" 


Food stamp bonus value 


45.4 


64.9 


-19,5" 


42,6 


60.0 


-10.2" 


44.4 


59.7 


-15.3" 


Other unearned soureos-^ 


15,6 


1D.2 


5.4 


U.O 


12.2 


-0.4 


12.8 


11.7 


1.1 



NOTE: The data are rogreBsioii a-ljusted estimate's that control for differences in income recdpt from various sources due to aqe, sa, race, ridiicatioii 
prior work and job training expcrioncos, housfihold coKiposition, prior receipt of InconiG from the source, slte^ and length of site operation. 

a/ 

- Welfare includes AFDC, GA, SSI and other unfipecifird welfare mcore. 

-^other miearmid income includes Social Security, pnision:;, aliiiK^ny, child nupport, 

i ( 

•^Statistically {^iqnif leant at the ^ priciMit l-vel on a two-iaiied te'^t, 
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income sources of experimentals , in particular ^ during the post-enroll- 
1/ 

ment period.— As noted in the previous section, a significantly higher 
percentage of exper linen tals than controls had earnings during this period, 
although the differential declined from 53 to 10 percentage points between 
tiie first 9-month period and the 16-to-18-month period after enrollment. 
Partially offsetting this decline in the percentage with earnings, how- 
ever, was a sharp increase in the percentage of experimentals relative to 
controls who received unemployment compensation. Less than 2 percent 
of either group received such benefits during the first 9-month period. 
During che 16-to-18-month period, this figure had risen to 20 p. rcent of 
the experimentals and only 2 percent of the controls. 

Largely as a consequence of this change in employment-related 
income, there was a significant reduction in the percentage of experi- 
mental group members relative to controls who received welfare and food 
stamp benefits. During the first 9-month period, the experimental- 
control differentials were 6 percentage points for welfare and 8 per- 
centage points for food stamps, and, by the 16-to-18-month period, they 
had risen to 15 and 16 percentage points, respectively. This increase 
in the differentials over time was partially a result of administrative 



— The welfare income and food stsimp bonus value data reported in 
Table 11.^ are not directly comparable to those presented in earlier 
project reports. Here, welfare income is defined as cash transfers, 
including SSI, while in previous documents welfare income included the 
bonus value of food stamps and excluded SSI. The food stamp bonus values 
reported herv:5 assume that respondents who received food stamps but did 
not know their value received stamps worth the average bonus value of all 
recipients in their target group. Previous reports have variously excluded 
cases where the bonus value is missing or asstimed that the value was zero. 
Missing data on food stamp bonus values is especially prevalent among those 
who live with their parents and thus are not the primary recipients, 
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lags in the welfare system that prevented experimentals ' welfare from drop- 
ping during their first months in Supported Work; but it was undoubtedly 
also due, in part, both to the rise in other forms of unearned income and 
to the characteristics of the welfare benefit structure: those already 
receiving welfare are permitted to earn substantially more before their 
benefits fall to zero than new applicants can earn and qualify for bene- 
fits. 

Over most of the 18-month period, we saw lit'^ile change in the 
receipt of income from other soi -s such as pensions, alimony, and child 
support - 

Having observed these experimental-contro]. differences in the 
sources of income, it is not surprising to see in the lower portion of 
Table III. 9 that the proportional contribution of these various income 
sources to total income is substantially different for experimentals 
than for controls and, furthermore, that these differentials in income 
by source vary over time. 

During the first 9-nionth period, experimentals received a total 
income of $634 per month whi.Te controls received only $409 per month, 
a difference of $225 per month. Sixty-five percent of the experimental 
group's income during this period was earnings, and only 33 percent was 
from welfare and food stamps. By contrast, only 14 percent of the con- 
trol group's income was from earnings and over 80 percent was from welfare 
anc^ food stamp benefits. Because of the work-incentive provisions of the 
welfar'i; and * food stamp programs, the gains in experimentals' earnings 
were only partially offset by reductions in welfare benefits, however. 
The effective welfare benefit reduction rate on earnings was in the 
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neighborhood of 30 to 40 percent, depending upon whether or not food stamp 
bonuses are considered. 

During the second 9-month period after enrollment r the total 
income differential between experimentals and controls narrowed consider- 
ably, to only $88 per month. Jhis was due mainly to a decline in the 
experimental group's earnings, which dropped substantially — from $410 per 
month in the first 9-month period to $262 per month in the second 9-month 
period; only part of this decline was offset by the $32 per month rise in 
unemployment compensation. However, welfare and food stamp bonuses of 
experimentals remained relatively constant over time ($209 and $203 per 
month in the first and second 9-month periods, respectively).^^ By con- 
trast, the control group's earnings increased by 86 percent, from $59 to 
$110 per month between the first and second 9-month periods. (Their 

unemployment compensation remained very low, $2 to $4 per month.) But 

2/ 

their welfare and food stamp income dropped by $36 per month.— (These 
trends in overall welfare and food stamp benefits of experimentals and 
controls can be seen clearly in Figure III. 3.) Over the full IS-month 
period, the reduction in welfare and food stamp benefits received by 
experimentals relative to controls is valued at $2,066, on average. 



^ The stability of welfare income is due to other unearned income 
(which is taxed at 100 percent in the computation of welfare benefits) 
having risen, as earnings (which are taxed at a much lower rate) fell. 

— ^^Adjusting for the difference in other sources of unearned 
income such as UC, the observed marginal welfare tax (including food 
stamp bonuses) on earnings ranged between 22 percent in the first three 
months and 52 percent in the 16-to-18-month period. Excluding food 
stamps, the tax did not exceed 35 percent. 
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FIGURE III. 3 

AVERAGE HONTHW WELFARE INCOME PLUS FOOD STAMP BONUSES RECEIVED, 
EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
AFDC SAMPLE 



360' 



Average Monthly 
Benefit 

(Welfare Income 
Plus Food Stamp 
Bonus Value) 



340- 

320' 

300' 

280' 
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200 

180 



Controls 



Experiinentals 



H \ \ ^ ^ 

6 9 12 

Months After Enrollment 



15 



18 



O .3: All experimental-control differences are ststisticilly significant at the 5 percent level. 



3. Sxperimental-Control Differences in Receipt of In~Kind Assistance 

Table III. 10 presents data related to receipt of various types of 

in-kind assistance. During the first nine months after enrollment, there 

was no difference between experimentals ' and controls' receipt of medical 

assistance. However / public housing subsidies averaged $12 per month 

less for experimentals than for controls, and the percentage receiving 

subsidized child care or a reimbursement for child care was significantly 

higher among experimentals, owing largely to their greater use of child 
1/ 

care services. ~' 

During the 10- to- 18 -mo nth period, we observed significant reduc- 
tions in receipt of medical assistance benefits and in public housing 
rents among experimentals relative to controls. Three-fourths of the 
experimentals reported having a Medicaid card during this period, compared 
with 88 percent of controls. And among those with cards, nearly all in 
both the experimental and control groups reported that they had owned them 
during the full 10-to-ia-month period. 

There were no reported differences in public housing residence 
oetween experimentals and controls. However, as we might have expected, 
rent paid by experimentals living in public housing increased by $15 per 
month on average at the same txme that their earnings, relative to con- 
trols', was $200 per month higher. 



^ Duxing the first 9-month period after enrollment, 55 percent of 
' experimentals as compared with 14 percent of controls used child-care 
services. During the second 9-month period, the percentages were 33 and 
11 for experimentals and controls, respectively. Over 96 percent of those 
using child-care services in both groups used informal arrangements, in 
their own or others' homes. 
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TABLE III. 10 

IN-KIND ASSISTANCE RECEIVED, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

AFDC SAMPLE 







Months 1-9 






Months 10-18 








PvDPriTnental" 






hxperiroentdi- 




Experi- 




Control 


Experi- 




Control 




mentals 


Controls 


Differential 


mentals 


Controls 


Differential 


Medical Assistance: 














Percentage with 
Medicaid card 


94.7 


94.8 


-0.1 


/j.U 


88.1 


-13.1** 


Number of months with 










7.7 


-1.0** 


Medicaid card 


8'.0 


8.2 


-0.2 


nOUSinq ouubiuy. 














Percentage living in 








37.7 


40.0 


-2.3 


public housing 


38.0 


39.1 


-1.1 


Rent of public housing 














residents (dollars 
per month) 


94.90 


83.05 


11.85** 


35.46 


80.41 


15.05** 


Percentage recei,ving 
rent subsidy- 


1.9 


2.9 


-1.0 


1.4 


1.5 


-0.1 


Rent subsidy (dollars 
per month) 


2.46 


3.71 


-1.25 


2.04 


2.41 


-0.37 


rhilri Parp Suht^itlv' 

LIlllU Laic omjaju^ •■ 














Percentage receiving 






14.3** 


7.8 


2.3 


5.5** 


child care subsidy 


18.1 


3.8 


Percentage receiving 
child care reimbursement 


11.7 


1.2 


10.5** 


6.7 


5.8 


0.9** 


Child care reimbursement 








3.45 


0.52 


2.93** 


(dollars per month) 


5.62 


0.30 


5.32** 



NOTE: These data are simple subgroup means. The test statistics are t-tests of the differences between the 
subgroup means. 

-'^A rent subsidy is defined as rent paid directly to the landlord by the welfare agency. 
Er|c **Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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During the second 9-month period, the percentage reporting subsi- 
dized child care was 6 points higher among experimentals than among con- 
trols, and the average dollar value of direct reimbursement for child-care 
expenses was $3 more for all experimentals than for all controls. (This 
figure increases to $4 when the average is restricted to those using child 
care, probably because experimentals used services for a longer period of 
time than controls.) 

4 . Differences in Welfare Results Among Subgroups of the AFDC Sample 

Table III. 11 presents, for the first and second 9-month periods 
after enrollment, regression adjusted experimental-control differences 
in the value of welfare and food stamp bonuses for subgroups of the AFDC 
sample. The results vary considerably across sites, partly as a result 
of differences in local administrative regulations but orimarily 
because of differences in earnings and other sources of unearned income. 
During the first nine months, the average differentials in monthly welfare 
benefits plus food stamp bonuses between experimentals and controls were 
largest in Oakland and Hartford (5174 in each) and smallest in Wisconsin 
($30). During the 10- to-18-month period, the largest differentials were 
in Oakland ($146) and Newark ($134), which were also sites with relatively 
large earnings differentials during the period. The relatively large 
differential in the value of benefits received by the New York sample 
($122) is noteworthy, since a very large portion of the difference was 
due to the $57 per month higher unemployment compensation received by 
experimentals relative to controls* (New York was also airiong the sites 
with the lowest earnings differential for the AFDC target group during 

St; 
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TABLE III. 11 

VALUE OF WELFARE AND FOOD STAMP RECEIPTS, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

AFDC SUBGROUPS 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Subgroup 



Total 

Site^^ 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
'Hartford 
Newark 
New York 
Oakland 
Wisconsin 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



-128.8** 



-89.6** 
-102.4** 
-173.5** 
-152.9** 
-136.9** 
-174.4** 
-30.0** 



337.6 



270.9 
302.9 
308.8 
366.3 
368.9 
361.4 
316.5 



■103.8** 



-56.2** 
-6f).,9** 
-117'^6** 
-134.3** 
-121.7** 
-145.8** 
-12.0 



303.7 



237.0 
269.0 
274.9 
332.4 
335.0 
327.5 
282.6 



Length of Site Operation at 
Time of Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



-148.0** 
•124.2** 



346.5 
335.7 



-123.0** 
-99.2** 



312.6 
301.8 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



■125.9** 
■141.9** 



335.6 
348.2 



■100,9** 
-116.9** 



301.7 
314.3 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 
>12 months 



-149.8** 
-124^3** 
■124.2** 



347.7 
335.7 
335.4 



■124.9** 
-99.3** 
-99.2** 



313.8 
301.8 
301.5 



Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
None 
Five 



ERicj; 



-132.1** 
■126.9** 
■121.6** 



340.0 
336.6 
333.1 



-107.1** 
■101.9** 
-96.6** 



306.1 
302.7 
299.2 



88 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Subgroup 



Exp7riinental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



Job Training Year Prior to 
Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks -127.6** 338.5 -102.6** 304.6 

Eight or more weeks -140.4** 323.4 -115.4** 289.5 

Welfare and Food Stamp 
Bonus Value 

$100 per month -115.6** 186.8 -90.6** 152.9 

$300 per month -125.6** 302.8 -100.6** 270.9 

Child Younger than 12 

None -144.2** 328.9 -119.2** 29 ^0 

One or more -122.8** 340.7 -97.8** 306.8 



NOTE: These data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, and length of site operation. The equatioi 
usGd to estimate site effects did not permit variation in results among the other subgroups, and vice versa, 

-'^Estimated program effects among these subgroups vary significantly. 

**Expf . imental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
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this period, $34 per month.) A portion of the difference between the 
welfare benefits of experimentals and those of controls in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Newark, and Oakland was also attributable to differential 
receipt cf UC, although to a much lesser degree than for the New York 
sample. The very small and not statistically significant difference for 
the Wisconsin sample is consistent with our having also observed no sig- 
nificant difference in earnings for this sample. 

Statistically significant reductions in welfare and food stamp 
benefits by experimentals relative to controls were observed for all 
sample subgroups considered and for both time periods, and the magnitudes 
of the experimental-control differences do not vary significantly among 
or between these various subgroups. 

5. Unearned Income of Other Household Members 

We observed no experimental-control differences in receipt of 
unearned incon:e by other household members during the first nine months 
after enrollment. During the lO-to-18-mon th. period, the only significant 
effect was a three percentage point drop in other household membe..s^ 
receipt of any welfare income, which led to a $5 per month differential 
in the amount received. These findings are not surprising in that most 
of the APDC sample lived in single assistance unit households, 

C. JOB TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

During the first 9-month period, there was no significant overall 
differential in the percentage of AFDC experimentals (11 percent) and 
controls (3 percent) enrolled in training. However, during the second 
9-month period, a significantly higher percentage of controls (8 percent) 
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than experimentals (3 percent) reported that they had received job 
training. This shift in results is probably because over 90 percent of 
the experimentals who reported job training received it through Supported 
WorJc^'^ and, thus, terminated the training when they left the program, 
while nearly half of the controls received their training through WIN. 

We also found that a significantly higher percentage of experi- 
mentals (21 percent) than controls (11 percent) reported being enrolled 
in school during the first 9-inonth perxod, and that experimentals were 
enrolled for an average of two weeks longer than controls. In both 
groups, the enrollment was primarily in vocational and high schools. 
During the lO-to-18-month period, hcweve^, only 8 percent cf experimentals 
and 10 percent of controls reported being enrolled in school. 

D. HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION AND HOUSING CONSUMPTION 

The interview data for Supported Work offer two measures of the 
stability of a respondent's family life: marital status and number of 
children moving in and out of the household. Marrying may imply a certain 
degree of personal and economic confidence in the future, as well as a 
positive self-image. Bringing children back into the household who had 
been sent to live with relatives or friends or placed in foster homes is 
another indication of increased household stability that could also be 
engendered by a more positive economic and personal outlook for a stable 
future. During the period under study, nc significant differences 
appeared between AFDC experimentals and controls in the.-^^e measures of 

— '^Most experimentals receiving training through Supported Work 
were in New York and Atlanta. 
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household- stability. Among both experimentals and controls, the average 
household size was just under four, and between 4 and 6 percent of the 
respondents at each interview reported being married. Less than 3 per- 
cent of those interviewed reported any movement of children into or out 
of the home, 

with respect to housing consumption, several aspects can be 
studied: homeownership the amount spent on rent, public housing resi- 
dence, mobility, and improvements made in one ' i dwelling. Moving from 
pubj-ic housing to private rental or from private rental to buying a home 
could reasonably be construed ar. a lone-term ci/'mmitment to economic 
solvency. An increase in rent could indicate that the respondent had 
moved to better quarters, either to an area witli a lower crime rate or 
to accommodations with improved f aci!' ities . Home ir^provements may be 
made as a result of having extra money or learning new construction- 
related skills. 

Data related to housing consunptior. are presented in Table III. 12. 
There is very little homeownership among this group and virt'xally no 
program- re la ted change in homeownership. This is not unexpected, since 
even the various income maintenance programs that offered financial 
support for as long as three years were .'round to have very little effect 
on homebuying (Wooldridge, 1977, and Johnson, 1976). We did, however, 
observe an increase over time in ::he amount spent on rent by experimentals, 



— The one piece of evidence we have concerning housi.vig quality 
does not indicate that this sample lived in substandard hou^iing at the 
time of their enrollment: on average, the AI'DC sample lived in units 
with 1.4 rooms per person, as compared with a national standard of 
a'iequate housing of one room per person (Heilbrun, 1973) , 
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TABLE III. 12 

HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
AFDC SAMPLE 







Month 9 






Month 18 






Experi- 
mental 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential 


Experi- 
mentals 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential 


Percentage Who Own Honie 


3.1 


2.3 


0.8 


3.3 


2.6 


C.7 


Percentage Who Rent 


96.4 


97.4 


-1.0 


95.8 


96.8 




Rent for Renters (Dollars 
npr Month) 


136.42 


124.56 


11.86** 


140.32 


127.13 


13.19** 


Percentage living j,n 
Public Housing 


38.0 


39.1 


-1.1 


37.7 


40.0 


-2.3 


Rent for Those Living in 














public Housing (Dollars 
per Month) 


94.90 


83.05 


11.35** 


95.46 


80.41 


15.05** 


Numh'er of Moves (in 9-month period) 


0.22 


0.14 


0.06** 


0.19 


0.12 


0.C7** 



NOTE: These data are uradjusted subgroup means. The test statistics are based on t-tests of differences 
means between f xpiirimentals and controls, 



**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



both in absolute terms and relative to controls. The average rent paid 
by eyiperimentals and controls during the months prior to enrollment was 
$122. By rhe end of the second 9--month ^^eriod, experimentals were paying 
about $140 per month, compared with $127 per month paid by controls, a 
difference th?t is statistically significant. The increase in rent among 
experimentals resulted, in part, fr^m experimentals being more likely 
than controls to move into more costly housing as a result of their 
higher cearnings and, in part, from experimentals who were living in 
public housing paying more rent than their control group counterparts. 



CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS FOR THE EX'-ADDICT SAMPLE 



Ex-addicts who were currently or recently enrolled in a drug 
treatment program were chosen as a target group for the demonstration 
with the aim of determining whether the special qualities of the 
Supported Work program would facilitate their transition to regular 
employment and to a drug-free life-style. In this chapter, we present 
the results of an assessment of the program's effects during the first 
18 months after assignment, using a sample of 391 ex-addict experimentals 
and 3 51 controls. 

Philadelphia is the only site enrolling ex-addicts that had a 

policy of mandatory graduation froiu the program after 18 months of 

participation. However, this graduation policy does not seem to have 

affected the length of program participation. As seen in Table IV. 1, 

less than 2 percent of the experimentals were in the program at the end 

of the eighteenth month, and only 29 percent stayed in the program through 

month 12. The average length of stay in Supported Work for the full 

ex-addict sample was 6.8 months, with only 11 percent reporting that 

they left the program to take another job or to enroll in an education 

or training program. About 40 percent said they left for reasons related 

1/ 

to poor performance, and the remainder gave other, neutral reasons.— 

^'^The Supported Work Management Information System data indicate 
than of those ex-addicts in all sites who left Supported Work, 21 percent 
left for positive reasons, 59 percent for negative reasons, and 20 percent 
for neutral reasons (MDRC, 1978) . Discrepancies between the MIS and 
interview data may be due to t±ie differences in the time period covered 
and the sample considered, as well as unavoidable differences in the 
actual definition of these categories. 

Q 



TABLE IV. 1 
LENGTH OF PARTICIPATION IN SUPPORTED 
WORK AND REASONS FOR DEPARTURE, 
EX-ADDICT SAI-IPLE 



Sites with Mandatory Sites with Mar,datory 

Graduation After 12 ^ . Graduation After 18 ^. 
Months of Participation— Months of Participation— Total 



Percentage Still in-Progran. 
at the End of Month 

Three 

Six 

Nine 

Twelve 

Fifteen 

Eighteen 



75.4 

58.2 
48.7 
35.8 
9.7 
1.8 



57.5 

38.8 
24.5 
15.7 
7.5 
1.9 



69.2 

51.5 
40.8 
28-9 
9.0 
1.8 



Average Number of Months 
in the Program 



7.7 



5.1 



6.8 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work: 

To take another job or to enroll 

in school or job training 12.1 

For reasons related to poor 

performance 33,8 

For other reasons 54.1 



9.7 

53.4 
36.9 



11.4 

39.8 
48.8 



— Chicago, Jersey City and Oakland. No persons in these sites should have 
been in the program during the 16-to-18-month period. That some report such 
enrollment may be due to reporting error or to Supported Work's occasional 
failure to terminate those whose eligibility has expired. 

--^Philadelphia. 
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No significant effects were found with respect to job training and 
education, household composition, or housing consumption. This chapter 
therefore concentrates on employment/ receipt of welfare and other 
income, drug use, and involvement in crime. 

A, EMPLOYMENT 

1 . Overall Exper jjnental-Control Differences 

As for other target groups. Supported Work did result in large 
differences between ex-addict experimentals and controls in the extent 
of employment dvo-ing the first 9-month period. However, £is shown in 
Table IV. 2, these differences diminished sharply over time. This dficline 
in the experimental-control differences resulted primarily frcni a drop 
in the percentage of experimental 2 employed, fro!r 91 percent during 
the first three months to only 37 percent durino the 16-to-18-month 
period. Over the same period, the percentage of controls employed rose 
from 30 to 40 percent. 

Largely as a result of thase differences in employment rates, 
in all but tb3 16-to-18-month period experimentals worked significantly 
more hours per month than did controls. As shown in Table IV. 3 and 
Figure IV, 1, at the outset of the program experimentals worked an average 
of 140 hours a month, while cont:.i:ols worked only 32 hours. Experimentals' 
hours dropped by about 15 percent in each successive 3-month period until 
month 13, when the decline accelerated. Most of the decrease in hours 
worked by experimentals was the result of reduced hours worked on 
Supported Work (program) projects. 

Even though the hours differentials between experimentals and 
controls were narrowing, there was a slight improvement in the experimentals* 
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TABLE IV. 2 

PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED IN AI'IY MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

EX-ADDICT SAMPLE 





Expfii'imentals 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential 


Percentage of 
Experiinentals With 
On_l];_ Supported 
Work Jobs 


Months 1-3 


91.4 


30.0 


61.4** 


84.8 


Months 4-6 


77.7 


38.5 


39.2** 


66.2 


Months 7-9 


67.4 


36.2 


31.2** 


52.7 


Months 10-12 


55.5 


34.7 


20.8** 


38.1 


Months 13-15 


50.3 


39.7 


10.6** 


22.5 


Months 16-18 


36.9 


39.5 


-2.6 


6.1 



NOTE: The data on the percentage employed are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences 
in employment due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, household 
composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. These estimates 
were calculated using ordinary least square (0L£) techniques. Although pvobit is a more appro 
priate estimation technique when the dependent variable takes only two vc.lues, results evaluated 
at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two estimation procedures. 
We chose to use OLS techniques because we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group 
differences at the mean values of the independent variables and because this information is more 
readily available from the standard output from OLS regression packages. 

**Statisticaily significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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TABLE IV. 3 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-ADDICT SAMPLE 



Months 1-3 
Months 4-6 
Months 7-9 
Months 10-12 
Months 13-15 
Months 16-18 



Program Hoqrs 

of Experimental s 

Experiniental -Control Percent of 

Experiiiien '-als Controls Differential ■ Number Total Hou rs 



140.0 32.2 107.3** 128 91 

116.8 45.0 71.8** 100 86 

97.0 39.6 57.4** 79 81 

83.1 42.4 40.7** 59 71 
64.5 49.5 15.0** 25 39 
47.0 49.4 -2.4 6 13 



NOTE: The data on hours worked in all jobs, presented in the first three columns, are regression adjusted estimates 
that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, 
household composition, si:e, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. 



**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-taiied test. 
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FIGURE IV. 1 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-ADDICT SAMPLP 




20'" 



1 \ \ \ \ \ \ i K 

6 9 12 15 18 

Months After Enrollment 



NOTE: All experimental-control differences except that for the last three-month period are statistically 
significant at the 5 percent level. 
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job opportunities relative to controls- During the first 9-month 

period, experimental s and controls comin.?.iided sijnilar wage ra^es in their 

1/ 

non-Supported Work jobs ($3-80 and $3.87 per hour, respectively)."" 

Because of the low Supported Work wage rates, however, the exper imentais 

who were employed earned considerably less per hour, on average, than 

2/ 

did the controls who were employed.-- By the 16-to-18-month period, 
those 30 percent of the experimental group who worked in nonprogram 
jobs earned an average of 40 cents per >our more than controls ($4.61 
versus $4.21).-^'^ 

This combination of the employment rate, hours, and wage rate 
differences produced the earnings differentials presented in Table IV. 4. 
During the first three months after enrollment, experimentals earned 
$276 per month more than controls. This overall difference in earnings 
resulted from a combination of different employment rates, hours worked, 
and wage rates. (Eighty-nine percent of the difference was the result 
of the higher employment rate among experimentals; higher earnings 
because of more hours worked by employed experimentals as compared with 



—'^Average hourly wage rates earned by experimentals and controls 
(weighted by the number of hours an individual worked) can be calculated 
by dividing the average monthly earnings data presented in Table IV, 4 by 
the average monthly hours worked presented in Table IV. 3. 

—'^Because of the purposeful setting of program wage rates below 
market opportunity wage rates and because 87 percent of all hours worked 
by experimentals during the first 9-month period were in Supported Work 
jobs, the average wage received by experimentals on all jobs during this 
period was onlv $2.98 per hour, which is substantially lower than that 
received by controls. 

-^'^Including Supported Work jobs, the wage rate differential 
during this period was only 20 cents per hour higher for experimentals 
than for controls ($4.41 versus $4.21), a difference that is not 
statistically significant* 
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TABLE IV. 4 

AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MONTH, EXPERIIffiNTALS AND CONTROLS^ 
EX-ADDICT SAMPLE 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


Program Earnings 
of Experimentals 


Months 1-3 


$398.2 


$122.5 


$275.5** 


$360.2 


Months 4-6 


350.1 


178.0 


172.1** 


287.2 


Months 7-9 


307.3 


151.7 


155.6** 


230.2 


Months 10-12 


289.4 


175.1 


114.3** 


176.9 


Months 13-15 


252.2 


199.9 


52.3*' 


79.6 


Months 16-18 


207.3 


208.0 


-0.7 


18.1 



NOTE: The earnings data presented in the first three columns are regression adjusted estimates that control for 
differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, household composition, 
site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. 

**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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controls was nearly offset by the experimentals ' lower average hourly 
earnings.) By the 16- to -18 -month period, however, there was virtually 
no difference in earnings of experimentals and controls because of the 
convergence in their employment rates and hours worked. 

Our overall assessment of these findings is that, although 
Supported Work may have a short- run effect on employment of ex-addicts, 
the effects do not seem to be long-lived, at least in the context of 
this demonstration. We should note, however^ that the existence of 
the Special Uneraploinnent Assistance (SUA) program during much of the 
period undoubtedly led to smaller experimental-control differences 
during these latter months than would have existed in its absence.—^ 

2 • Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups 

To determine the extent to which these overall findings for 
employment-related outcomes are the net result of somewhat different 
effects of the program in the various sites and among subgroups of the 
sample, we have estimated the differences in hours worked between 
experimentals and controls in each of the sites that enrolled ex-addicts 
and in each of a number of ether subgroupings . these estimates, for 
both the first and second 9-month periods, are presented in Table IV. 5. 
They are (as the footnote makes clear) based on regression analysis that 
simultaneously controls for a number of program and personal characteristics- 
As can be seen, the values of the estimated program effects vary considerably 



— At this time, only crude estimates of the impact on the overall 
results for the ex-addict sample have been made. These suggest that 
experimentals would have worked eight hours more per month than they did 
during the 16- to-18-month period if the SUA program had not existed. 
Thus, the resultant hours differential between experimentals and controls 
would have be^n six hours more per month rather than the observed two 
hours less. 
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TABLE IV. 5 

HOURS EMPLOYED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 
EX-ADDICT SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



Total 



79.0 



38.9 



17.6** 



47.1 



Site 
Chicago 
Jersey City 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 



88.0** 
82.4** 
83.5** 
68.0** 



36.2 
45.9 
35.9 
32.7 



28.7** 
14.6** 
25.9 
12.0* 



44.3 
54.0 

44.0 
40.8 



Length of Site Operation 
At Time of Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



77.6** 
79.2** 



41.6 
38.0 



16.4** 
18.0** 



49.7 
46.1 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



76.4** 
80.6** 



38.3 
40.4 



17.2** 
19.4** 



46.4 

48.5 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 
> 12 months 



88.2** 
75.6** 
80.4** 



32.0 
36.9 
40.5 



27.0 

14.4** 

19.2** 



40.1 
45.0 
48.6 



Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
None 
Five 
Ten 

Job Training Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
Less than 8 weeks 
O sight or more weeks 
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81.8** 
80.4** 
79.0** 



78.7** 
80.1** 



35.1 
36.8 
38.6 



37.9 
46.9 



20.6** 
19.2** 
17.8** 



17.5** 
18.9 



43.2 
44.9 
46.7 



46.0 

55.0 11!. 



TABLE IV, 5 (Continued) 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Experimental- 
Control Differential 



Control Group 
Mean 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- 
Control Differential 



Control Group 
Mean 



Welfare and Food Stamp 
Bonus Value 
None 
Some 

Dependents- 
None 

One or more 



83.8** 
74.5** 



71.1** 
90.8** 



42.0 
35.8 



42.9 
32.5 



22.6** 
13.3** 



9.9* 
29.6** 



50.1 
43.9 



51.0 
40.6 



Incarcerated 
Never 

Within 12 months of enrollment 
Longer ago than 12 months 



83.1** 
81.2** 
74.7** 



41.4 
30.1 
42.7 



21.9** 
20,0** 
13.5** 



49.5 
38.2 
50.8 



Number of Arrests 
None 
Four 
Nine 



78.1** 
78.5** 
79.0** 



39.9 
39.3 
38.6 



16.9** 
17.3** 
17.8** 



4B.0 
47.4 
46.7 



Prior Use of Drugs 
NO regular use 
Regular use 



67.1** 
80.2** 



37.6 
38.8 



5.9 

19.0** 



45.7 
46.9 



NOTE: These data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug 
use, and criminal history. The equation used to estimate site effects did not permit variation in results 
among other subgroups, and vice versa. 

I j 2 -'Estimated prcqram effects vary significantly betw*ien the subgroups. ||2 

*Experimental -control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

**Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 

o 
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across sites and between and among other siabgroupings . For the most 
part, however, the differences in results across the various subgroups 
are not statistically significant. 

The site-specific results were quite similar to one another f.or 
the first 9~month period. But during the second 9-month period the 
differences became more marked. The largest differences were observed 
for the Chicago and Oakland samples — where experimentals worked 29 and 
26 hours per month more, respectively, than their control group counter- 
parts.-^'^ The lower than average differential in Jersey City was due in 
pajTt to the greater employment among control group members there as 
compared with other sites. This is somewhat surprising since area 
unemployment was considerably higher in Jersey City than other sites 
during the period under study. However, a more important factor in 
determining the low differential in employment between experimentals and 
controls in Jersey City during these latter months may be the significantly 
higher percentage of experimentals than controls (36 versus 6 percent) 
who received unemployment compensation. (Except for Jersey City, receipt 
of unemployment compensation was uniformly low and did not differ signifi- 
cantly between experimentals and controls.) 

We also considered whether site start-up difficulties would have 
any impact on the effectiveness of the program. However, unlike some 
of the target groups, there was no difference in results for ex-addicts 
based upon the length of time the program was operating when an individual 
enrolled - 



^ By the 16-to-18-rnonth period, only the differentials for the 
Chicago and Oakland samples remained positive (12 and 13 hours per month, 
respectively), though not statistically significant. 
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Nor did the findings vary significantly among other subgroups 
of the ex-addict sample^ with one exception: the experimental-control 
differential in hours worked was significantly larger for those with 
one or more dependents than for those with none* 

3 • Patterns of Employment 

At the end of the first 9-month period, 76 percent of the experi- 
mental group was in the labor force (57 percent employed) , compared with 

64 percent of the control group (30 percent employed) ; 19 aind 34 percent 
of each group/ respectively, were unemployed. By ' the end of the second 
9-month period, however, both labor force participation and the distri- 
bution of participants between those working and those looking for work 
were quite similar for experimentals and controls: 65 percent. of 
experimentals and 62 percent of controls were in the labor force; 29 
and 32 percent, respectively, were employed; and 36 percent of the 
experimentals were unemployed, compared with 30 percent of controls. 

The data in Table IV. 6 compare the employment experiences of 
experimentals after they left Supported Work to the experiences of control 
group members since their enrollment in the demonstration. Nearly all 
experimentals had left Supported Work during the period under study and, 
of those who left, 50 percent found nonprogram employment. In comparison, 

65 percent of controls held a job at some point during the 18-month 
period. Adjusting for the number of weeks experimental group members were 
available for nonprogram jobs (i*e, , the period after they left Supported 
Work) *'ields the result that experimentals worked an average of 26 percent 
of the available months and controls worked 29 percent of them. Among 
those with jobs, experimentals worked an average of 51 percent of the 
weeks and controls worked 44 percent. 
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TABLE IV. 6 

NONPROGRAM EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

EX- ADDICT SAMPiE 



Months 1-18 



Experimentals Controls 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work 98.2 
Average Month of Supported Work Termination 7.3— 



n.a . 



n .a . 



Percentage With Nonprogram Employment—'^ 49.2 65 1 

Of Those With Nonprogram Employment: 
Percentage who found job with help of 

Supported Work 18.8 n.a. 

Employment Service 3.6 9.8 

Percentage of Available Weeks Employed 51.1 43.9 

c/ 

Hours Worked Per Week— 18.9 15.3 

d/ 

Average Hourly Wages— $4.33 $4.10 

Percentage With CETA or WIN Jobs 10.1 11.2 

Percentage With CETA, WIN, or Government Jobs 17.3 20.5 



a/ 

— Seventeen percent of the sample left the program more riian once. 
On average, ^individuals were in Supported Work 6*1 months at the time of 
their first termination; the overall average length of stay was 6.8 months. 

— '^The average number of spells of continuous employment was 1.3 for 
experimentals and 1.5 for controls. 

c/ 

—For experimentals, the average hours worked per week were calculated 
on those weeks since leaving the program. 

^'^These wage rates are calculated as the average, for all individuals 
who had jobs, of their total earnings divided by the number of hours worked. 

n.a. = not applicable. 
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It was also trvxe that, of those individuals who held nonprogram 
jobs during this period, those in the experimental group exhibited a 
slightly more favorable pattern of employment: they were employed, as we 
have just seen, a higher percentage of the weeks available to them (51 
versus 44 percent) , they worked a few hours more per week (19 versus 15) ; 
and they commanded somewhat higher wage rates ($4.33 versus $4.10). The 
percentage of the exper imentals who held jobs that were subsidized 
(between 10 and 17 percent) was slightly smaller than the percentage of 
the control group (between 11 and 21 percent) . 

These employment results for the ex-addict sample suggest that, 
even though, during this IS-month period, experimentals worked 87 3 hours 
and earned $2,304 more than controls. Supported Work may not have 
significant long-run effects on the employment experiences of these 
participants. However, it is unclear what the program's effects for 
ex-addicts might have been if the demonstration had been conducted in 
a different economic climate and/or in the absence of the SUA program. 
The longer-term effects for the ex-addict target group may thus 
change because economic conditions may change and because experimentals 
ultimately will have exhausted their SUA benefits. 

B. WELFARE E^CEIPT AND OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME AND IN-KIND BENEFITS 

At enrollment, approximately 40 percent of the ex-addict sample 
was receiving welfare. Of those receiving benefits, about two-thirds 
received General Assistance (GA) a quarter received AFDC; and the 



—^General Assistance is a state-funded welfare program aimed at 
the needv who do not qualify for federally funded programs such as AFDC 
or SSI. ' Eligibility criteria and benefit levels vary widely from state 
to state The program serves a primarily urban population: in 1974 half 
the nation's GA recipients v;ere located in only 17 cities (Levi tan, 1976) 
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remainder received other types of welfare, including Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) 

1 • Overall Exper imental-Control Differences 

Data on the percentages receiving income from various sources 
and the average amounts received are presented in Table IV. 7. During 
the first 9-month period, when most experimentals were participating in 
Supported Work, 95 percent of the experimentals in the ex-addict sample, 
as compared with 47 percent of controls, reported earned income. By the 
16-to-18-month period, these percentages had shrunk to only 37 percent 
for experimentals and 40 percent for controls. This decline in earnings 
for experimentals was accompanied by a substantial increase in unemploy- 
ment compensation (UC) . During the first 9-month period, 2 percent of 
experimentals received UC, versus 7 percent of controls; during the 

second 9-month period/ 16 percent of the e:--per imentals received UC, 

2/ 

compared to only 4 percent of the controls.— 

Between 40 and 50 percent of the control group re<"c-*ived welfare 
and food stamps during each of the two 9-month periods. During the first 
nine months, a significantly lower percentage of experimentials than con- 
trols received income from these sources: 30 percent received welfare 
and 37 percent received food stamps. During the second nine months, 
however, as more experimentals became unemployed, the differentials 
narrowed and that for food stamp receipt was no longer statistically 
significant. 



— Supplemental Security Income is a federally funded program to 
serve the aged, blind, and disabled poor. In 197 5, the monthly payment 
was 5158 per month for an individual and $237 per month for couples 
(Levitan, 1976) • 

2/ 

— Most of the ex-addict experimentals receiving UC were in 
Jersey City. 
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TABLE IV. 7 

INCOME RECEIVED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-ADDICT SAMPLE 







Months 1-9 




Months 10-18 




Months 16-18 






Experlmentals Controlii 


Experimental- 

Loncroi 
Differential 


Experlmentals 


Controls 


Experimental- 

toniroi 
Differential 


Experioientals 


Controls 


Experiinental* 

Control 
Differential 


Percentage Receiving income from 




















Earnings 


94.5 


46.6 




64.4 


50.0 


14.4*' 


36.9 


39.5 


-2.6 


Unemployment compensation 


2.0 


7.4 


-5.4** 


16.1 


4.3 


11.8** 


14.3 


3.0 


11.3** 


Welfare- 


30.2 


50.9 


-20.7** 


42.0 


48.2 


-6.2* 


38.9 


44.1 


-5.2 


Food stamps 


37.4 


44.1 


-6.7»* 


40.3 


43.2 


-2.9 


38.4 


40.3 


-1.9 


Other unearned Income- 


3.1 


6.1 


-2.4 




4.1 


-2.1 






■1.8 


Average Monthly Income from 
All Sources 


$431.8 


5287.6 


$144.2*' 


5381.0 


5329.7 


551.3** 


5369.2 


5344.6 


524.6 


Earnings 


jsi.e 


150.7 


201.1** 


249.6 


194.3 


55.3** 


207.3 


208.0 


-0.7 


Unemployment coiapensation 


3.4 


11.0 


-7.6'* 


28,7 


8.2 


20.5** 


44,4 


S.O 


35.4** 




47.2 


94.0 


■46.8'* 


76.4 


89.2 


-12.8* 


78.8 


87.6 


■8.8 


Food stamp bonus value 


16.1 


20.4 


-4.]** 


19.6 


22.5 


-2.9 


20.1 


22.5 


-2.4 , 


Otliui unearned sources 


7.2 


8.6 


■1.4 


2.9 


5.0 


■2.1 


3.7 


5.4 


■1.7 



The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences in income receipt from various sources due to age, sex, race, education 
prior work and job training experiences, household composition, prior receipt of income from source, site, length of site operation, drug use, 
and criminal history. 

a/ 

-'Welfare includes AFDC, GA, SSI and other unspecified welfare income. 
0 b/ 

, J -Other unearned income includes Social Security, pensions, alimony, child support. 1 ''^') 

♦Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
♦•Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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The distribution of the amounts received from each of the various 
sources closely follows the patterns displayed for the percentage of the 
sample receiving it. The lower portion of Table IV* 7 shows a decline in 
total income received by experimentals from $432 per month in the first 
9-month period to $381 per month in the second 9-month period. This 
decline was due primarily to a $100 decrease in monthly earnings, which 
was only partially offset by a $25 per month increase in unemployment 
compensation and a $33 increase in welfare income and food stamp bonuses* 
Total income for controls increased from $288 per month in the first 
9-month period to $330 in the second, largely because of a $44 increase 
in monthly earnivigs. ^^nile the experimental-control differences in total 
income, earned income, c^nd unemployment compensation were large and 
significant over the second 9-month period as a whole, experimentals* 
earnings fell over time and, by the 16-to-18-month period, only the 
UC differential ($35 per month) remained significant. 

The resulting pattern of change in vrelfare income and food stamp 
receipt is depicted in Figure IV. 2. Over the full 18-month period, 
experimentals received an average of about $600 iess from these two 
sources than did controls. 

Throughout the 13-month period, income from ocher unearned 
sources was limited for both experimentals and controls, ^J'arying between 
$3 and $9 a month, with no statistically significant differences between 
the two groups. 

Because of the higher income of experimentals, it might be expected 
that welfare and other unearned income of other household members would 
be lower for the experimental than for the control group. However, this 
did not appear to be the case. About 12 percent of botn experimentals 
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FIGURE IV. 2 

AVERAGE MONTHLY WELFARE INCOME :^LUS FOOD STAMP BONUSES RECEIVED, 
EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-ADDICT SAMPLE 



120- 




3.6 9 12 15 IB 

Months After Enrollment 



1 



o 'lote: All experimental-control differences are statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 



and controls reported that other household members received welfare and 
9 percent of both groups reported other forms of unearned income; the 
average amount of welfare income of other household members was about 
$28 per month and income from other sources averaged only $3 per month. 

There were no statistically significant experimental-control 
differentials for the receipt of such in-kind benefits as Medicaid and 
public housing. A slightly smaller percentage of experimentals than 
controls had Medicaid cards (34 percent versus 44 percent in the first 
9-month period and 38 percent versus 41 percent in the second 9-month 
period) , but the average duration of card ownership was about 3 months 
for both groups. About 16 percent of both experimentals and controls 
lived in public housing, paying an average of $84 per month for rent.— 

2. Differences in Welfare Results Among Sites and Subgroups 

Table IV. 8 presents, for the first and second 9'-month periods 
after enrollment, regression adjusted experimental-control differences 
in the value of welfare and food stamp bonuses for subgroups of the 
ex— addict saunpie. 

The combined value of welfare payments and food stamps varied 
significantly from site to site. In both periods, the largest experi- 
mental-control differential, occurred, quite predictably, in Chicago, 
where controls had the highest receipt and the experimental-control 
differential for the number of hours worked was the highest. The 
smallest differential during the first 9-month period was in Jersey 
City, and by the end of the second 9-month period that differential had 



— Less than 2 percen« of both experimentals and controls received 
a rent subsidy. 



TABLE IV. 8 

THE VALUE OF WELFARE AND FOOD STAMP RECEIPTS, EXPERIMENTAL- CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

EX-ADDICT SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



To^al 

Site-' 
Chicago 
Jersey City 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 



■45.7** 



-80.5** 
"21.7** 
-66.0** 
-47.0** 



110.4 



132.7 
81.5 
107.1 
128.9 



-14.7** 



■50.4** 

4.9 
-37.8 
"10.2 



108.2 



130.5 
79.3 
104.9 
126.7 



CD 
10 



Program Age at Time of 
Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



-54.8** 
-46.5** 



118.7 
108.4 



■23.9* 
■15.5** 



116.5 
106.2 



Program Eligibility 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



-49.1** 
-44.1** 



113.2 
99.1 



■18.1** 
■13.1 



111.0 
96.9 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 

More than 12 months 



-27.6 

-54.9** 

■45.0** 



109.9 
120.6 
103.2 



3.3 
■24.0** 
■14.0 



106.8 
118.4 
101.0 



Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
None 
Five 
Ten 
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-51.2** 
-49.7** 
-48.2** 



111.3 
110.9 
110.4 



■20.3** 
■18.8** 
-17.2** 



109.1 
108.7 
108.2 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 





Experimental- 


Control Group 


Experimental- 


Control Group 


Subgroup 


Control Differential 


Mean 


Control Differential 


Mean 


• 

Job Training Year Prior to 










Enroiiment'- 










Less than 8 weeks 


-53.5** 


115.0 


-22.5** 


112.8 


Eight or more weeks 


2.7 


64.2 


33.5 


62.0 


Welfare and Food Stamp Bonus 




















None 


-33.5** 


67.6 


-2.5 


65.4 


Some 


-61.1** 


148.4 


-30.1** 


146.2 


uepcnaents 










None 


-35.3** 


88.3 


-4.3 


86.1 


One or more- 


-67.6** 


143.5 


-36.6** 


141.3 


,a/ 

Incarcerated- 










wever 








%.i 


Within 12 months of enrollment 


-34.9** 


89.7 


-4.0 


87.5 


Longer ago than 12 months 


-70.1** 


132.3 


-39.1** 


130.1 


Number of Arrests 










None 


-'^A 7** 
j1, / " 


11/1 Q 


/** 


112.0 


Four 


-51.2** 


112.6 


-20.2** 


110.4 


Nine 


-46.8** 


109.0 


-15.9** 


107.7 


riioi use or urugs 










No regular use 


-56.7** 


125.8 


-25.7 


123.6 


Regular use 


-46.6** 


108.7 


-15.6** 


106.5 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug 
use, and criminal history. The equation used to estimate site effects did not permit variation in 
results among other control variable.' , and vice versa. 

a/ 

- Estimated program effects vary significantly ,among the subgroups, 

*Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

ERXC ' **Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
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disappeared. This is consistent with the experimental-control earnings 
difference in Jersey City being small relative to that of other sites 
and their unemployment compensation difference being very high ($52 per- 
month on average) during the second 9-month period. 

Experimental-control group differences in welfare income plus 
food stamp bonuses also varied significantly among other subgroupings of 
the ex-addict sample. Those with fewer than eight weeks of job training, 
those who received welfare prior to enrollment , and those with some period 

of incarceration in the past experienced, on average, significantly larger 
reductions in their welfare benefits relative to comparable control group 
members than did the other groups. 

C. DRUG USE 

1- Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

Table IV. 9 contains data on the proportion of experimentals and 

controls in the ex-addict sample who reported using various drugs, controlling 

for differences in other characteristics of the sample. ■^'^ These data 

suggest that Supported Work had little, if any, impact on drug use. During 

both the first and second 9-month periods, the percentages of experimentals 

2/ 

reporting use of any drugs (other than marijuana or alcohol)— or using 
heroin, other opiates, cocaine, or marijuana were not significantly dif- 
ferent from the percentages of controls using such drugs. Similarly, the 



— Respondents to an early version of the 9-month interview were 
omitted from this analysis because of missinq data on certain drug-use 
variables. A higher proportion of these early enrollees reported drug use 
than the average of this sample. However, since experimentals and controls 
were not treated differently in this exclusion process, the results reported 
here will be unbiased. 

• 2/ 

•—These drugs include heroin, methadone, other opiates, cocaine, 
amphetamines, barbiturates, and psychedelics . 
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TABLE IV. 9 

REPORTED DRUG USE, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-ADDICT SAMPLE 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experi- 



Experimental 
Control 



Drug 



a/ 



mentals Controls Differen'dal- 



Experi- 
mentals 



Experimental- 
Control 

a/ 

Controls Differential- 



Any Drug (other than marijuana) 
Percentage reporting any 
use 33.8 33.9 

Heroin 
Percentage reporting any 

use 18.9 20.1 

Percentage reporting 

daily use n.a. n.a. 

Opiates, Other than Heroin-'^ 
Percentage reporting 
any use 7.7 10.3 

n ■ 
Cocaine- 
Percentage reporting 
any use 16.6 12.8 

Marijuana 
Percentage reporting 

any use 64.1 67.0 

Percentage reporting 

daily use n-a- n.a. 

Alcohol 
Percentage reporting 
daily use 13.4 15.9 



■0.1 



-1.2 



n.a. 



■2.6 



3.8 



-2.9 



n.a. 



28.0 



-2.5 



13.3, 
4.0 

5.6 

14.5 

64.2 
23.5 

15.4 



28.7 



14.8 
6.8 

4.7 

12.2 

64.1 
23.9 

11.6 



-0.7 



-1.5 
-2.8 

0.9 



2.3 



0.1 
-0.4 

3.8 
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TABLE IV. 9 (Continued) 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experiences, household composition, prior receipt of income from other sources, 
site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. These estimates were calculated 
using ordi.nary least square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation technique 
when the dependent variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in 
general, to be quite similar for the two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because 
we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the independent 
variables and because this information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS 
regression packages. 

-^None of the experimental-control differences was statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

-Daily use of other opiates and cocaine was reported by less than 5 percent of the ex-addict sample 
and so are not included in this table. 

n.a. = not available. 
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proportions of the two groups reporting daily use of marijuana and alco- 
hol were not significantly different from one another for either period - 

A comparison of the reported drug use for the first 9^month period 
with that for the second, however, did reveal an overall decline in drug 
use (except marijuana and alcohol) by both experimentals and controls. 
By far the largest source of this reduction was the decrease in reported 
use of heroin. Use of heroin dropped from 19 and 20 percent of experi- 
mentals and controls, respectively, in the first period, to 13 and 15 
percent in the second. a partial explanation for this decline is the 
national decline in heroin use during this period (Dupont, 1978) - However, 
some of the decline may be attributable to increased under-reporting of 
drug use by sample members in successive interviews.—'^ 

Potentially important outcome variables to consider for the ex- 
addict sample are daily use of heroin and the duration of use of heroin 
2/ 

and cocaine.— However, the percentages of both experimentals and 
controls who reported using heroin daily were low (4 and 7 percent for 
the two groups, respectively) and not significantly different from one 
another- Similarly, there was no significant difference in the average 
number of months members of the experimental and control groups used 
either heroin or cocaine. 



— An analysis of the sources of decline in reported heroin use 
performed on a sample available earlier than this one suggested that 
both of these factors were important: some of the reduction in reported 
drug use was related to the date an interview regardless of type was 
administered; there was some residual decline, part of which may be 
attributed to increased under-reporting. 

2/ 

— Less than 5 percent of the sample reported daily use of 
cocaine. Thus, we did not analyze this outcome measure. 
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2, Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups of the Sample 

Although there appear to be few overall differences between 
experimentals and controls/ the aggregated results may mask differences 
in the effectiveness of the program that vary across sites or according 
to the characteristics of individuals in the sample. Table IV. 10 con^ 
tains estimates of (regression adjusted) differences in the proportions 
of experimentals and controls using heroin, for each site and also for 
subgroups defined by length of site operation , age, employment history 
and job training experience, criminal history, and drug use history.—*^ 
The results varied significantly between Oakland and the other 
sites. Although there was no overall difference in heroin use between 
experimentals and controls in either time period, in both time periods 
experimentals in Oakland were significantly less likely than their con- 
trol group counterparts to use heroin. This large differential in 
Oakland resulted primarily from the high use rate among the control group 
(between 48 and 58 percent of the group) . The proportion of experi- 
mentals using heroin in Oakland also tended to be above average, even 
if significantly less than the proportion of controls using heroin there. 
(It should be noted that there were only 40 ex-addicts at the Oakland site.) 

It is also noteworthy that experimentals older than 35 were 
significantly less likely than controls of similar age to report having 
used heroin during the second 9-month period, although there was no 
significant difference between experimentals and controls in ether age 
groups. While the results do not vary significantly with the length of 



—^Similar comparisons were made of the percentages of experimentals 
and controls using any drug. However, since these results were so similar 
to those for use of heroin, and since heroin use was so prevalent among 
this target group prior to enrollment, only the estimates of the impact 
of Supported Work on heroin use are presented. 
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TABLE IV. 10 

PERCENTAGE REPORTING USE OF HEROIN, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS^ 

EX-ADDICT SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



Mai 

. a/ 
Site- 
Chicago 
Jersey City 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 



-1.2 



6.3 
-0.2 
-40.2** 
-0.6 



20.1 



16.3 
9.2 
58.3 
28.1 



-1.5 



5.7 
-4.3 
■24.3** 

0.6 



14.8 



15.7 
10.8 
48.0 
12.7 



0 
10 



Length of Site Operation at 
Time of Enrollment- 
6 months 
15 months 



9.4 
-2.2 



23.4 
19.8 



9.6 
-2.5 



14.5 
14.8 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



Age at Enrollment- 
Younger than 21 
21 through 34 
35 or older 



■2.6 
4.6 



1.1 

0.4 

-13.4 



21.6 
13.5 



11.6 

20.0 
25.5 



-0.9 
-3.7 



5.2 
1.0 
-21.9** 



15.9 
10.3 



2.7 

14.1 
27.0 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 

More than 12 months 



-3.3 
-5.9 
2,3 



14.4 
22.9 
18.6 



-8.9 

■7.9* 

3.7 



25.4 
21.6 
9.1 



TABLE IV.IO (Continued) 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 





Experimental- 


Control Group 


Experimental- 


Control Group 


Subgroup 


Control Differential 


Mean 


Control Differential 


Mean 


Job Training Year Prior 










to Enrollment 










Less than 8 weeks 


-0.4 


18.9 


-1.3 


14.6 


Plflrlt* r\f nnrP liioaVc? 
ijiyilL Ui lllUiC WCcJva 


-9.5 


32.5 


-2.8 


17.4 


Number of Arrests 










None 


"3.2 


22.5 


-4.2 


16.4 


Four 




21. J 


-2.8 


15.6 


Eight 


-L2 


20.1 


-1.4 


14.8 


rdtQie/rrODaLlOll bLaLUS 










uol uii jjaiuic/prujjaLion 


1. D 


i/.b 


-1.2 


13. B 


On parole/probation 


-6.0 


24.4 


-1.9 


16.4 


Drug Treatment 










Not in treatment program 


-4.6 


20.6 


-10.8 


18.4 


In treatment program 


-0.9 


20.1 


-0.5 


14.4 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for age, sex, race, education, prior work and job 
training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal 
history. The equation to estimate site differences did not include status interacted with the other 
subgroup characteristics and vice versa. These estimates were calculated using ordinary least square (OLS) 
techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation technique when the dependent variable taKes only 
two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two 
estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because we planned to evaluate the experimental- 
control group differences at the mean values of the independent variables and because this information is 
more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression packages, 

-"^Estimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups during both 9-month periods. 

h/ 

) - Estimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups during the second 9-month period. 

*Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 1 J l] 



o . **Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 



the individual's longest job, a significant experimental-control difference 
was observed for the subgroup whose longest job tenure was less than a 
year, but not for the other subgroups. For all of the subgroup comparisons 
where program effects were observed, the proportion of experijuentals who 
reported using heroin dropped considerably over time, while use among 
the controls in these subgroups remained relatively high (above 20 
percent) and constant over both 9-month periods.—'^ 

Table IV, 10 shows that the results did not vary signi- 
ficantly with any of the other individual characteristics considered, 
including number of arrests, job training, parole/probation status, 
and technical eligibility for Supported Work,— 

D. CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 

1- Measures of Criminal Activity 

Involvement in criminal activity can be characterized by 
contacts with the legal justice system — arrests, convictions, 
incarceration — and by admissions of involvement* Admissions of crime 
are expected to be the least reliable measures, and there is no way to 
verify these data. Conviction, incarceration, and arrest data all 
have the shortcoming of failing to measure acrtual participation in 
crime; these data also can vary considerably among jurisdictions. 
Although we report results from interview data on convictions, periods 



— Similar comparisons of program effectiveness in reducing the 
use of any drug revealed that only Oakland showed significantly less 
usage among experimentals than controls during the first 9~month period 
(again, due to the high proportion of users among the control group), and 
this effect disappeared in the later period. 

2/ 

— These same findings occurred when the effect of Supported Work 
on use of any drug was examined. Program effects were statistically 
significant only for those whose longest job was less than 12 months. 
They were fairly large but not significant for those over 35 years old 

or not in drug treatment prior to enrollment^ and small and insignificant 
for other individuals. 
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of incarceration, and participation in crime, our major focus is on three 
measures of post- enrollment arrest history as reported on the interviews: 
(1) the percentage of the sample who reported having been arrested, (2) the 
average number of arrests per person, and (3) how soon after enrollment 
an individual was arrested.—'^ One reason we feel confident about tliis 
focus is that a comparison between interview data and police records on 
arrests for a sample of 429 Supported Work experimentals and controls 
enrolled in Oakland and San Francisco (Schore et al., 1978) has revealed 
that, while a general under-reporting of criminal activity was found, 
experimentals and controls under-reported post-enrollment arrests by 
a similar amount, and thus our tests of whether Supported Work led to 
a reduction in arrests will be valid.— 

2 - Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

The data in Table IV. 11 suggest that ex- addict experimentals 
engage in significantly less criminal activity than do controls. Thirty- 
six percent of the controls reported having been arrested during the 18 
months following enrollment, as opposed to 25 percent of the experimentals. 
The results for the average number of arrests per person and the number 
of months 'ontil the first arrest are similarly favorable: experimentals 
reported significantly fewer arrests, and arrest dates that were, on 
average, a month later than dates reported by controls. 



— The focus on these measures is not predicated on the assumption 
that an arrest indicates guilt, but rather on the notion that arrests are 
highly correlated with participation in criminal activities. 

2/ 

— In order to generalize the findings of this arrest data validation 
study to the entire Supported Work sample, police records for respondents 

in Hartford are currently being analyzed. 



TABLE IV, n 

INf)!CA'n)RS OF CRIMIHAI. ACTIVITY, EXPi^RlHENTALS ANU CONTROLS, 
EX-ADDICT SAflPLE 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-lB 



Months 1-18 



Arrests 
Percentatje with any arrests 
Number of arrests 
Months to first arrost 
Pt'ta-nL with robbery arrest 
Nnniber of robbery arrests 
Percent witli drug arrests 



Experimental- Experimental- Experimental- 

Control Control Control 

Experimentals Controls Differential Experlmentals Controls Differential Experiinentals Controls Differenti al 



16.5 21.7 - 5,2* 
0.21 0.28 - 0.07 



1.1 

O.Ol 

2.2 



5.5 

0.06 
4.7 



- 4.4»* 

- 0.05** 
" 2.5* 



12J 



0.14 



o.e 



19.6 



3.5 



6.9* 



0,25 - 0.11** 



- 2.7* 



(I.Ol 0.04 - 0.03** 
1.5 5.2 - 3.7** 



24.7 

0.35 
15.4 
2.1 
0.02 
3.6 



3[i.9 
0.52 

14,3 
B.8 
0.10 
0,8 



-11.2** 

- o.ia** 

1,1** 

- 6J** 

- 0.08** 
^ 5.2*^ 



Convictions 

Permitacie convicted 8.3 lO.O - 1.7 5.3 9.2 - 3.9* 11.9 18.0 -6.1** 

Incarceration 

Ptrcoiitac)e incarcerated U.5 10,0 1,4 IIJ 16.6 ■ 5.3** 15.6 19,5 - 3.9 

Niimbcir of wuoks incarcerated 1.6 2.0 - 0.2 2.1 3.6 -1.5** 3.9 5,0 -1.7* 



N(/rE: Vhe data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences in crime measures due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and 
job-training experience, household composition, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. These estiinates were 
calculated using ordinary I ist square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation technique whan the dependent 
variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two estimation 
procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group differences at the mean values 
of the independent variables and because this information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression lockages. 

♦Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 

•*Stdtistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-taikd test. 



Experimental-control diffexances in robbery and drug arrest rates 
are particularly noteworthy, since robbery is a high^cost crime to society 
and drug-related crimes might be expected to be quite prevalent among 
this group. Significantly fewer experimentals than controls reported 
being arrested for robbery (2 percent versus 9 percent) . Similarly, only 
4 percent of experimentals compared with 9 percent of controls reported 
an arrest on drug charges during the 18-month period. 

In addition to the favorable results related to arrests, alternative 
indicators of criminal activity also suggest that Supported Work tended 
to reduce crime among experimentals. Over the full 18-month period, 18 
percent of the control group reported having been convicted of an offense, 
compared with 12 percent of the experimental group. Furthermore, experi- 
mentals reported less incarceration than did controls during this period: 
20 percent of controls, compared with 16 percent of experimentals, were 
incarcerated and, of those who were incarcerated, controls spent an 
average of four weeks longer in prison or jail than did experimentals. 

Finally r we examined self-reported data concerning the commission 
of crime and the receipt of illegal income. About 25 percent of both 
the experimentals and the controls reported having committed a crime, 
and 18 percent of both groups claimed to have had illegal income in each 
of the 9-month periods . 

3 • Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups of the Sample 

Table IV. 12 shows experimental-control differences in the percentage 
arrested for different subsamples during the 18-month period. The most 
noteworthy program results were observed for the Oakland sample and for 
the older respondents. The experimental^control differential for the 
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TABLE IV. 12 

PERCENTAGE ARRESTED, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 
EX-ADDICT SUBGROUPS 



Months 1-18 

Experimental- 



Control Control Group 
Differential Mean 



Total -11.2** 35.9 
Site^/ 

Chicago -7.4 28.8 

Jersey City -7.8 35.9 

Oakland -35.0** 59.4 

Philadelphia -13.1** 35.9 

S Length of Site Operation at Time of Enrollment 

6 months -23.3** 41.5 

15 months -10.2** 35.2 

Eligibility status 

Eligible -8.6** 35.6 

Ineligible -22.7** 36.4 

Age at Enrollment 

Younger than 21 -8.1 35.4 

21 through 34 -10.2** 37,0 

35 or older -22.5** 28.3 

Length of Longest Job 

None -6.8 17.6 

1-12 months -10.2* 39.6 

More than 12 months -12.7** 34.6 



TABLE IV. 12 (Continued) 



Months 1-18 

Experimer.tal- 



Contrcl Control Group 
Subgroup Differential Mean 



Job Training Year Prior to Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks -11.0** 35.4 

Eight or more weeks ^ -16.3 40.2 

Number of Arrests 

None -7.4 29.3 

Pour -9.4** 32.5 

Eight -II- 4** 35.7 

Parole/Probation Status 

Not on parole/probation -9.7** 34.5 

On parole/probation -14.4** 38.0 

a/ 

Months Since Incarcerated- 

Never incarcerated -20.9** 38.5 

Less than 12 months -3.6 41.1 

12 months or more < -10.2* 30.0 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for age, sex, race, education, prior work and 
job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and 
criminal his ory. The equation to estimate site differences did not include status interacted with 
the other suogroup characteristics, and vice versa. These estimates were calculated using ordinary least 
square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a rore appropriate estimation technique when the dependent 
variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite 
similar for the two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because we planned to evaluate 
tl;o experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the independent variables and because 
this information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression packages, 

-'''Estimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups. 

M 

*Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level, 
o **Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 



target group as a whole was 11 percentage points, while among the Oakland 
sample, where 59 percent of the controls reported an arrest, the differ- 
ence was 35 percentage points. A significant/ but smaller (13 percentage 
points), differential was also observed for the Philadelphia sample. 

Whereas the experimental-control group differential for respondents 
under the age of 21 was not significant, among those over 21, experimentals 
were significantly less likely to have been arrested: among those :jetween 
21 and 34 yea:;s old, 27 percent of experimentals were arrested, as 
compared with 37 percent of controls? among those over 34 years old, 
6 percent of experimentals versus 28 percent of controls reported an 
arrest. In addition, the significant reduction in arrests among 
experimentals relative to controls tended to have occurred among those 
with no prior incarceration or no recent incarceration. Those released 
from jail or prison during the 12 months prior to their enrollment in 
Supported Work had arrest rates similar to their control counterparts. 
Other subgroup results, although sometimes large, were not significantly 
different from one another. A similar pattern of results by suogroup 
was observed for robbery arrests. 

Overall/ the criminal activity data suggest that Supported Work 
engenders many favorable outcomes for its ex-addict participants. All 
of the arrest measures indicate a significant reduction by ex-ad'-lict 
experimentals relative to controls: the arrest rate for experimentals 
was only two-thirds as high as that for controls over the entire 18-month 
period. These positive effects extended to arrests for specific crimes, 
such as robbery and drug offenses, and to conviction and incarceration 
rates. Supported Work seemed to have been more effective for ex-addicts 
in some sites than in others and it seemed to have had its greatest effects 
among the older participants. 
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CHAPTER V 
FINDINGS FOR THE EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



It was thought that the economic and peer-group support provided 
by the Supported Work program would help individuals make the transition 
from prison to employment in the regular labor market and, concurrently/ 
reduce their participation in crime and other forms of deviant behavior • 
This chapter presents findings related to the program's effect for a 
sample of 428 ex-offender experimentals and 463 ex-offender control group 
members during *:he first eighteen months after their enrollment in the 
demonstration . 

For the ex-offenders, as for the other target groups, che sites' 
mandatory graduation policies do not appear to have had an effect on length 
of stay in the program. Although 38 percent of the experimentals were 
enrolled in 18-month programs, only 19 percent stayed in the program for 
as long as 12 months, and the average length of stay was only 6.1 months 
(see Table V.l) . Furthermore, as seen in Table V.l, only 15 percent of 
those who left the program reported that they did so for another job or 
to enroll in school or job training- A large portion reported having 
left for reasons related to their performance, and the remainder said 
they left for other, neutral reasons 

No significant effects were found with respect to job training 
and education, household composition r or housing consumption- This 



The Supported Work Management Information System data indicate 
that, of those ex-offenders in all sites who left Supported Work, 29 percent 
left for positive reasons, 55 percent for negative reasons, and 16 percent 
for neutral reasons (MDRC, 1978) . Discrepancies between the MIS and interview 
data may result from differences in the time period covered and the sample 
considered, as well as unavoidable differences in the actual definition of 
these categories. 
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TABLE V.l 

LENGTH OF PARTICIPATION IN SUPPORTED 
WORK AND REASONS FOR DEPARTURE, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



Sites with Mandatory 
Graduation After 12 



Sites with Mandatory 



. Graduation After 18 
Months of Participationr- MontJis of Participation— Total 



Percentage Still in v Program 
at the End of Month 

Three 

Six 

Nine 

Twelve 

Fifteen 

Eighteen 



68.8 

51.5 
33.9 
18.8 
6.0 
1.9 



60-0 
36.6 

r 3 

17-9 
6.8 
1.5 



65.5 

45.9 
31.8 
18.5 
6.3 
1.8 



Average Number of Months 
in the Program 



6.4 



5.5 



6.1 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work: 

To tcike another job or to enroll 
in school or job training 



For reasons related to poor 
perfoinnance 

For other Reasons 



13.2 

42.1 
45.7 



18.1 

50.0 
31.9 



15.0 

44.4 
40.7 



a/ 

— Chicago, Jersey City, Oakland and San Francisco. No individuals m these 
sites should have been in Supported Work during the 16-to-18-month period. That 
some report such enrollment may be due to reporting error or to Supported Work's 
occasional failure to terminate those whose eligibility has expired. 



b/ 



Hartford, Newark, and Philadelphia. 
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chapter, thus, concentrates on employment, receipt of welfare and other 
income, drug use, and involvement in crime. 

A. EMPLOYMENT 

1. Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

During the first year after enrollment, a significantly higher 
percentage of experimentals than controls in the ex-offender sample were 
employed, primarily in Supported Work jobs (see Table V,2) . However, by 
the 13-to-15-month period, only 47 percent of the experimentals were 
employed compared with 43 percent of the controls, even though throughout 
this period 95 percent of the experimentals could still, at program 
operators' discretion, hold a Supported Work job. This small but not 
statistically significant differential in employment rates persisted 
through the 16- to- 18-month period. 

The pattern of results related to the number of hours worked by 
experimentals and controls is similar to that for employment rates, but 
the differential in the early months is proportionately larger for hours 
worked because those experimentals who were employed tended to work 
significantly more hours per month than did employed controls. For example, 
during the first 3-month period, the experimentals worked, on average, 
144 hours per month, versus 37 for controls. The 94 percent of experi- 
mentals who were employed worked, on average, 153 hours per month and 
the 38 percent of controls who were employed worked, on average, 100 hours 
per month. As shown in Table V.3 and Figure V.l, however, the differential 
in hours worked virtually disappeared after the first year because a 
large portion of the experimentals had left Supported Work and had not 
found other employment. In contrast, the average number of hours that 
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TABLE V.2 

PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED IN ANY MONTH, EXPERIMENTALo AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



Percentage of 
Experimental- Experiientals With 





Experimental s 


Controls 


Control 
Differential 


Only Supported 
Work Jobs 


Months 1-3 


94.1 


37.6 


56.5** 


90.4 


Months 4-6 


75.2 


39.6 


35.6** 


60.8 


Months 7-9 


64.5 


40.7 


23.8** 


45.9 


Months 10-12 


53.9 


39.8 


14.1** 


29.3 


Months 13-15 


47.4 


42.8 


4.6 


13.6 


Months 16-18 


46.4 


42.8 


3.6 


5.1 



NOTE: The data on the percentage employed are regression adjusted estimates that control for 
differences in employment due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training 
experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and 
criminal history. These estimates were calculated using ordinary least square (OLS) 
techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation technique when the deperdent 
variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, 
to be quite similar for the two estimation procedures, We chose to use OLS techniques 
because we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group differences at the mean values 
of the independent variables and because this information is more readily available from 
the standard output from OLS regression packages. 

**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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TABLE V.3 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



Program Hours 
of Experimental 







Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


Nuber 


Percent of 
Total Hours 


Months 


1-3 


144.2 


37.0 


107.2** 


134 


93 


Months 


4-6 


115.2 


49.9 


65.3** 


93 


81 


Months 


7-9 


95.4 


46.2 


49.2** 


69 


72 


Months 


10-12 


76.9 


50.2 


25.7** 


41 


53 


Months 


13-15 


52.2 


58,5 


3.7 


16 


26 


Months 


16-18 


58.8 


57.7 


1.1 


5 


9 



NOTE: The data on hours worked in all jobs presented in the first three columns are regression adjusted estimates 
that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, 
household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. 

♦♦Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test, 

1% 
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FIGURE V.l 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 




15 



ErJc significant at the 5 percent level. 



NOTE: Only those axperiniental-control differences for the first four three-month time periods are statistically 
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controls worked had risen by over 50 percent between the first 3-month 
period and the start of the second year. 

As with other target groups, those ex-offenders in the experi- 
mental group who did find nonprogram jobs earned higher wage rates, on 
average/ than did controls, particularly during the later months. During 
the first 9-month period, experimentals earned an average of $3.96 per 
hour in their nonprogram jobs while controls earned an average of $3,60 
per hour. By the 16-to-18-raonth period, however, the average hourly 
earnings of controls had rist^n to $4.04 while that of experimentals was 
$4.50 for nonprogram jobs ($4.45 for all jobs) 

The combination of the employment rate, hours worked, and wage 
rate differentials resulted in the experimental and control earnings 
patterns presented in Table V.4. During the first three months after 
enrollment, experimentals earned an average of §420 per month and controls 
only $136 per month. Over time, the experimentals' earnings dropped, 
until by the 16-to-18-month period, they earned only $262 per month- 
Co ncurrently, the control group increased its earnings to $233 per month, 
partly through increased employment and partly as a result of an increase 
in their average wage rates during the last 3-month period as compared 
with the first 9-month period - 

2. Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups of the^ Sample 

These overall findings for employment-related outcomes potentially 
could be the net result of quite different effects for various sites 



i.-^ Average hourly wage rates earned by experimentals and controls 
(weighted by the niamber of hours an individual worked) can be calculated 
by dividing the average monthly earnings data presented in Table V.4 by 
the average monthly hours worked presented in Table V.3. 

O I 5 :) 
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TABLE V.4 

AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MONTH, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 







Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


Program Earnings 
of Experimentals 


Months 


1-3 


$419.8 


$135.5 


$284.3** 


$382.9 


Months 


4-6 


365.4 


177.1 


188.3** 


272.9 


Months 


7-? 


310.4 


166.6 


143.8** 


207.2 


Months 


10-12 


279.0 


207.6 


71.4** 


129.3 


Months 


13-15 


266.6 


231.8 


34.8 


53.5 


Months 


16-18 


261.7 


233.2 


28.5 


19.4 



NOTE; The earnings data presented in the first three columns are regression adjusted estimates that control 
for differences du'e to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, household 
composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. 

♦♦statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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and siibgroupings of the sample. However, the regression adjusted 
subgroup differentials in hours worked presented in Table V.5 suggest 
that, for the most part, the results do not vary significantly between 
or among the subgroups considered. 

There is some variance in results across sites, particularly 
during the second 9-month period, when most experimentals had left 
Supr.-rted Work; the largest differences appear in Jersey City (20 
hours) and the smallest in Oakland (3 hours). However, with the 
exception of Philadelphia, the relatively large differences resulted 
from ex-offender exper jjmentals in t±LOSe sites staying in the program 
longer thar average; thus, hours worked even in the second 9-month 
period included a relatively large number of program hours. This was 
particularly true of experimentals in Jersey City, who stayed in the 
program for an average of 8.6 months, as compared with a target group 
average of 6.1 months.—'^ 

The only other exception is that the experimental-control differ- 
entials were significantly larger for those who were receiving welfare 
or food stamps at enrollment (34 percent of the sample) than for those 
who were not. This is because ex-offender controls who were receiving 
welfare tended to work less than other ex-offender controls in the period 



— By the 16-to-18-raont-!^ period there were no significant experimental- 
control differences for any site and, in fact, the estimated differences 
were negative in all sites but Philadelphia (4 hours) and San Francisco 
{8 hours) . The sharp drop in the employment of experimentals in Jersey 
City may be partly attributable to UC receipt having risen from 6 percent 
of the sample during the first nine months to 33 percent of the sample 
during months 15 through 18. Overall, 10 percent of experimentals and 
5 percent of controls received UC during this last 3-month period. While 
statistically significant, this difference is not nearly as large as that 
observed for the other three target groups. 
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TABLE V.5 

HOURS EMPLOYED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 
EX-OFFENDER SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean 



Total 



73.9** 



44.3 



10.5** 



55.9 



H 
0 



Site 
Chicago 
Hartford 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 



72.2** 
70.4** 
93.9** 
68.6** 
64.0** 
73.8** 
77.4** 



50.2 
40.5 
49.7 
59.9 
35.1 
39.0 
33.8 



7.8 
12.6 
19.5* 
6.3 
3.2 
11.5 
15.3 



61.8 
52.1 
61.3 
71.5 
46.7 
50.6 
45.4 



Length of Site Operation 
at Time of Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



74.8** 
73.4** 



39.8 
45.4 



11.4* 
10.0** 



51.4 
57.0 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



72.7** 
78.1** 



44.8 
42.0 



9.3** 
14.7 



56.4 
53.6 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 
> 12 months 



69.0** 
67.0** 
84.5** 



35.1 
44.9 
46.4 



5.6 

3,6 

21.1** 



46.7 
56.5 
58.0 



Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
None 
n') Five 



ERIC^ Ten 



70.2** 
73.3** 
76.3** 



43.7 
44.2 
44.7 



6.8 
9.9** 
13.0** 



55.3 
55.8 
56.310 



TABLE V.5 (Continued) 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 

Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 

Subgroup Control Differential Mean Control Dif ferential Mean 

Job Training Year Prior to Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks 75.8** 41.0 12.5** 52.6 

Eight or more weeks 64.1** 58.2 0.7 69.8 



welfare and Food Stamp Bonus 
Value-' 
None 
Some 

Dependents 
None 

One or more 



65.7** 46.6 2.4 58.2 

88.8** 39.8 25.4** 51.4 



75.2** 42.2 11.8** 53.8 

67.4** 52.9 4.1 64.5 



Incarcerated 

Within 12 months of enrollment 72.6** 45.3 9.2** 56.9 

Longer ago than 12 months 87.2** 35.9 23.8* 47.5 



0 

CO Number of Arrests 
Four 
Nine 



Prior Use of Drugs 
No regular use 
Regular use 



74.7** 46.2 11.3** 57.8 

73.9** 44.3 10.5** 55.9 



76.9** 45.0 13.5** 56.6 

69.1** 43.3 5.7 54.9 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug 
use and criminal history. The equation used to estimate site effects did not permit variations in results 
among other subgroups, and vice versa. 

-'^Estimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups. 
^'^'^ *Experiniental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

**Experiinental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level j^gg 

o 
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after assignment, while experimentals receiving welfare at enrollment 
stibsequently worked more than those experimentals not receiving such 
benefits, 



3 . Patterns of Employment 

Supported Work led to little change in labor force participation 
among ex-offender experimentals relative to controls during both the ninth 
month after enrollment (73 percent versus 70 percent) and the eighteenth 
month, when about 67 percent of both groups were in the labor force. 
However, the percentage of experimentals employed in both months was 
higher than that of controls (56 percent versus 31 percent, and 38 percent 
versus 34 percent, respectively) , and correspondingly, the percentage 
unemployed in both months was lower among experimentals than among controls 
(17 percent versus 39 percent and 29 percent versus 34 percent) . 

Looking at the data in Table V.6, we see that 60 . percent of those 
experimentals who left Supported Work and 72 percent of controls found 
nonprogram jobs during this IS-month period. However, considering only 
the time that experimentals were out of Supported Work, we find that 
experimentals and controls worked about the same percentage of available 
weeks (31 and 30 percent, respectively) 

Most of the ex-offender sample who found jobs found them without 
formal help. Only 25 percent of the experimental group reported having 
found their nonprogram jobs with the assistance of the Supported Work 
program, and even fewer (6 percent) reported having used the employment 



— When we compared the eiriployment of experimentals during the 
first six months after leaving Supported Work with that of controls 
during the first six months after enrollment, we observed little differ- 
ence in their employment. Experimentals worked 7.5 weeks and controls 
worked 7,1 weeks. 
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TABLE V.6 

NONPROGRAM EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES , EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



Mont±is 1-18 



Exper ime nta 1 s Controls 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work 98.2 n.a. 

a/ 

Average Month of Supported Work Termination 6.2— n.a. 

Percentage with Nonprogram Employmenl:^'^ 60.4 71.8 

Of Those With Nonprogram Employment: 
Percentage who found job with help of 

Supported Work 24.9 



n.a. 



Employment Service 5.8 9.7 

Percentage of Available Weeks Employed 51.5 42.0 

c/ 

Hours Worked Per Week— 18.7 15.9 

Average Hourly Wages— $4.35 $3.82 

Percentage With CETA or WIN Jobs 7.6 11.1 

Percentage With CETA, WIN, or Government Jobs 15.7 24.0 



— Fourteen percent of the sample left the program more than once. 
On averager individuals were in Supported Work 5.6 months at the time of 
their first termination. The overall average length of stay is 6.1 months- 

— '^The average number of spells of continuous employment was 1-3 
for experimental s and 1.6 for controls. 

— '^For experimental s, the average hours worked per week were calculated 
on those weeks since leaving the program. 

—'^ These wage rates are calculated as the average, for all individuals 
who had jobs, of their total earnings divided by the number of hours they 
worked . 

n.a. = not applicable. 
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service. Ten percent of controls used the employment service and the 
remainder found their jobs through other, generally less formal means, 
such as through friends. Of those with jobs, only 16 percent of the 
experimental group and 24 percent of the control group reported that 
they had jobs that might be subsidized; 8 and 11 percent of the 
two groups, respectively, identified their jobs specifically as CETA 
or WIN jobs. 

As with other target groups, those experimentals who did fine, 
nonprogram jobs earned si±)stantially higher wages on these jobs than did 
their control counterparts ($4.35 versus $3-82). Part of this wage 
rate differential may result from a lower percentage of experimentals 
than controls holding subsidized jobs. 

These results for the ex-offender sample tend to be less favorable 
than those for the AFDC and ex-addict target groups: over the full 18 
months, experimentals worked 765 hours and earned $2,250 more than 
controls. However, we are not certain of the extent to which the results 
are sensitive to the climate in which the demonstration was conducted. 
For example, although differences between experimentals and controls 
in unemployment compensation receipt were smaller overall for the ex- 
offender sample than for the other three target groups, they were none- 
theless statistically significant throughout the second 9-month period, 
particularly among the Jersey City sample. Unemployment rates also 
varied considerably over the period- It will be important in the final 
evaluation to consider whether the results are significantly influenced 
by these factors. The higher average wage rate received by experimentals 
who found nonprogram jobs relative to controls is one indication that 
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Supported Work may, after all, have some longer-term employment-reJ.ated 
benefits for ex-offenders. 

B. WELFARE RECEIPT AND OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME AND IN-KIND BENEFITS 

This section presents a comparison of the components of total 
income for ex-offender experimentals and controls over the 18-month 
period following enrollment in the Supported Work demonstration. At 
enrollment 20 percent of the ex-offenders in the sarr.ple were receiving 
welfare; of those, close to 70 percent received General Assistance, 
about 20 percent received AFDC, and the remainder received other types 
of welfare. 

1. Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

Table V.7 presents data on the percentage of the experimentals 
and controls receiving income from various sources and the amount of 
income received from each source. During the first nine months, when 
there was substantial participation in Supported Work, most (95 percent) 
of the experimental group reported earned income; only 18 percent 
received welfare, and 33 percent received food stamps. In comparison, 
during this same period, just over half of the controls had any earnings 
and about a third reported receiving welfare and food stamps. Very few 
in either group received unemployment compensation or other forms of 
unearned income . 

Between the first and second 9-month periods, as many experimentals 
left Supported Work the percentage of experimentals with earnings declined 
to 65 percent; the percentage receiving UC benefits increased substantially 
to 13 percent; and the percentage of the experimentals receiving welfare 
benefits rose to 23 percent. The percentage of controls receiving income 
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TABLE V.7 

INCOME RECEIVED FROH VARIOUS SOURCES, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



Honths 1-9 Honths 10-18 Hontha 16-18 

Experimental- Experlaental- ExperiKntal' 





Experiwentala 


Controls 


Control 
Differential 


Experlmentals 


Controls 


Control 
Differential 


Experlnentals Controls 


Control 
Differential 


Percentage Receiving Income Froo 




















Earnings 


95.2 


56.3 


38.9" 


65.0 


55.9 


9.1" 


46.4 


42.B 


3.6 


Unentploynent compensation 


1.7 


4.8 


-3.1" 


12.8 


6.8 


6.0" 


9.8 


4.5 


5.3" 


Welfare^ 


17.5 


30.7 


-13.2" 


23.3 


29.7 


■6.4" 


10 1 

l7. J 


I"; 1 

iJ, 3 


-6.0" 


Food stamps 


a, I 


n 1 
il.i 


-4. id 


32.6 


J4.4 


-1.8 


30.8 


29.5 


1.3 


Other unearned income^ 


3.0 


5,4 


-2.4 


3.0 


5.7 


-2.7* 


2.4 


4.4 


-2.0 


Average Monthly Income from 
All Sources 


5397.5 


$230.3 


5167. 2*« 


5333.3 


$310.3 


?15.0 


$333.4 


$326.7 


$6.7 


Earnings 


365.2 


159.7 


205.5" 


269.1 


224.2 


44.9" 


261.7 


233.2 


28.5 


Uneniployiaent compensation' 


1.2 


5.6 


-4.4" 


19.6 


9.0 


10.6" 


24.0 


10.0 


14.0" 


Welfare*-/ 


17.8 


36.3 


-18.5" 


32.4 


45.4 


-13.0" 


32.1 


47.1 


-15.0" 


Food stamp bonus value 


11.5 


14.8 


-3.3» 


12.1 


14.8 


-2.7 


12.8 


14.3 


-1.5 


Other unearned incow^ 


7.1 


5.6 


1.5 


5.9 


8.3 


-2.4 


6.4 


7.9 


-1.5 



NOTE I Hie data are regression adjusted estlniates that control tor differences in income receipt from various sources due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experiences, household composition, prior receipt of Income from source, site, length of site operation, drug use, 
and ciininal history. 

^Welfare includes AFDC, GA, SSI and other unspecified welfare income* 

^Other unearned income includes Social Security, pensions, alimony, child support. 

^Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
♦•Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-talled test. 




from the various sources remained quite constant over time, however. 

By the 16-to-18-month period/ only the differences in the percentages 

of exper imentals and controls receiving UC (10 and 5 percent, respectively) 

and welfare (19 and 25 percent, respectively) were statistically significant. 

As shown by the data in the lower panel of Table V.7, the compo- 
sition of total income varied considerably between exper imentals and 
controls and changed considerably among the experimental group over time. 
During the first nine months, experimentals had significantly higher 
total income than did controls ($398 versus $23' per month) . Ninety 
percent of the experimentals' income was from earnings, compared with 
only 70 percent for the controls- Partially offsetting the earnings 
differences, however, was the $22 per month higher welfare income and 
food stamp bonuses received by the control group. 

Over tiine , we observed a substantial decrease in the experimental 
group's income from all sources and an increase in that of the controls 
until by the 16-to-18-month period there was essentially no difference — 
experimentals received $333 per month and controls received $327. 
Furthermore, the components of income looked quite similar between the 
two groups, with two exceptions — unemployment compensation was $14 per 
month higher for e::perimentals than for controls ($24 versus $10 per month) 
and, offsetting this, welfare income was $15 per month lower ($32 versus 
$47 per month) . 

The only significant experimental^control difference in the 
receipt of in-kind benefits was in the percentage eligible for Medicaid 
benefits during the first 9-month period: 32 percent of controls as 
compared with 24 percent of experimentals reported having a M' dicaid 
card. About 21 percent of both groups lived in public housing, and they 
paid about $105 per month for rent throughout the 18-month period. 



It might be expected that welfare and unearned income of other 
members of households would be lower for experiiuentals than for controls. 
However, no statistically significant differences were observed. About 
12 percent of both groups reported that other household members received 
welfare income and from 6 to 12 percent reported that they received other 
forms of unearned income. 

2- Differences in Welfare Results Among Subgroups of the Sample 

Table V.8 presents regression adjusted experimental-control 
differences in the value of welfare and food stamp bonuses for subgroups 
of the ex-offender sample for the first and second 9-month periods. 

During both periods, receipts by controls varied considerably by 
site, with those in Newark receiving the lowest average monthly benefit 
($36 to $44) and those in Philadelphia tending to r'^ceive the largest 
($82 to $90) . The experimental-control differences were smallest (or 
nonexistent) in those sites with the lowest general benefit levels 
(Chicago and Newark) . Among sites other than Chicago and Newark, 
significant reductions in benefits occurred among the experimentals 
during the first 9-month period, with the largest boing in Oakland and 
Philadelphia ($37 and $34 per month, respectively) .^^ In the second 
9-month period significant differences between experimentals and controls 
persisted in Hartford, Oakland, and Philadelphia, which were, again, the 
sites v;ith the largest control group values. Although relatively large 
reductions in benefits were also observed for experimentals in Jersey 



— These were not the sites with the largest employment differences 
during the first 9-month period. 



TABLE V.8 

THE VALUE OP WELFARE AND FOOD STAMP RECEIPTS, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERF-NTIALS, 

EX-OFFENDER SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



Total 



-20.8** 



51.3 



■14.2** 



59.3 



H 
0^ 



site 

Chicago 

Hartford 

Jersey City 

Newark 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 
• San Francisco 

Length of Site Operations at 
Time of Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



-1.1 
-27.7** 
-22.1* 
-4.0 
-36.5** 
-34.3** 
-23.3* 



■18.7** 
■22.0** 



40.9 
45.1 
43.5 
35.6 
65.4 
82.1 
50.2 



47.5 
52.2 



8.7 
■21.3* 
■18.2 
-0.1 
"32.5** 
■22.3* 
■16.3 



-12.1 
-15.4** 



48.9 
53.1 
51.5 
43.6 
73.4 
90.1 
58.2 



55.5 
60.2 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



■20.5** 
■25.2** 



51.1 
52.3 



■13.9** 
•18.6* 



59.1 
60.3 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 
> 12 months 



-40.0** 
■16.9** 
■21.3*'* 



63.7 
49.0 
50.4 



■33.4** 

■10.3 

■14.7* 



71.7 
57.0 
58.4 
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Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment' 
None 
Five 
Ten 



■22.6** 
-21.5** 
-20.3** 



52.4 
51.4 
50,5 



■16.0** 
■14.9** 
■13.7** 



60.4 
59.4 
58.5 



r 



TABLE V.6 (Continued) 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Subgroup Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 

Job Training Year Prior to 
Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks -18.5** 49.9 -12.0** 57.9 

Eight or more weeks -33.4** 57.4 -25.8** 65.4 

Welfare and Food Stamp Bonus 
Valued' 

None -4.7 28.9 , 1.9 36.9 

Some -53.1** 94.8 -46.6** 102.8 

Dependents 

None -18.5** 46.5 -11.9** 54.5 

One or more -32.8** 70.6 -26.2** 78.6 

Incarcerated-^ 

Within 12 months of enrollment -19.8** 47.4 -13.2** 55.4 

Longer ago than 12 months -16.0 82.5 -9.0 90,5 

K Number of Arrests 



Four -22.2** 50.0 -15.6** 58.0 

Nine -22.2** 51.3 -15.6** 59.3 

Prior Use of Drugs 

No regular use -23.6** 52.0 -17.0** 60.0 

Regular use "19.9** 50.1 -13.3* 58.1 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug 
use, and criminal history. The equation used to estimate site effects did not permit variation in results 
among other subgroups, and vice versa. 

• ,;stimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups. 

*Experiraental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

17/ 

Q **Experin>ental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
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City and San Francisco during the second period, the experimental-control 
differences were not significant.—'^ 

The other significant experimental-control differences among the 
various subgroupings vvere that the program effects seemed to be larger 
among those receiving welfare at the time they enrolled in the demon- 
stration and among those more recently released from jail or prison. 

C. DRUG USE 

The eX'-offender target group shares many of the characteristics 
of the ex-addict group in that the majority of both have extensive drug 
use histories and criminal records. Thus, it might be expected that the 
effects of Supported Work on drug use of ex-^of fenders would be similar 
to those for ex-addicts. 

1. Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

Table V.9 contains regression adjusted data on drug use of experi- 

mentals and controls in the ex-offender sample over the two 9-month 
2/ 

perxods.— The results show virtually no differences in drug use between 
experimentals and controls in either period. Between 28 and 29 percent 
of experimentals and controls reported use of some drug during the first 
9-month period and, about a quarter reported use during the second. 



— During the second period, the sites with the largest reductions 
in benefits received by experimentals tended to be those with the largest 
employment differentials. The exception is the Oakland sample, which had 
small earnings differences but the largest difference in welfare income and 
food stamp bonuses. 

2/ 

— Respon'*^ents to an early versxon of the 9-month interview were 
omitted from this analysis because of missing data on certain drug-use 
variables - A higher proportion of these early enrollees reported drug 
use than the average of this sample • However, since experimentals and 
controls are not treated differentially in the sample exclusion process, 
the results reported here will be unbiased. 

Er|c 118 1 7.9 



TABLE V.9 

REPORTED DRUG USE, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFENDER SAMPLE 



Months 1-9 



Drug 



Experimental 
Experi- Control 
mentals Controls Differential 



Months 10-18 



a/ 



Experimental- 
Experi- Control 
mentals Controls Differential 



H 
H 



Any Drug (other than marijuana) 
Percentage reporting any 
use 



28.1 



Heroin 

Percentage reporting any use 12.1 



Opiates, Other than Heroin 
Percentage reporting 

any use 
Percentage reporting 

daily use 

Cocaine 
Percentage reporting 
any use 

Marijuana 
Percentage reporting 

any use 
Percentage reporting 

daily use 

Alcohol 
Percentage reporting 
daily use 
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10.9 



n.a. 



29.2 

9. ,8 

10.7 



n.a^ n.a. 



16.4 15.5 



63.1 63.4 



n.a. 



11.6 15.8 



■1.1 



2.3 



0.1 



n.a. 



0.9 



-0.3 



n.a. 



-4.2 



24.8 



8.6 



7.0 



4.7 



14.9 



61.4 



21.1 



16.7 



25.6 



7.2 



9.7 



6.6 



13.8 



63.9 



24.4 



16.1 



-0.8 



1.4 



-2.7 



■1.9 



1.1 



-2.5 



-3.3 



0.6 
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TABLE V.9 (Continued) 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experiences, household composition, prior receipt of income from other 
sources, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. These estimates were 
calculated using ordinary least square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation 
technique when the dependent variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been 
shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques 
because we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the 
independent variables and because this information is more readily available from the standard output 
from OLS regression packages. Results for daily use of heroin and cocaine were omitted since less than 
5 percent of both groups reported such frequent use. 

-'^None of the experimental-control differentials was statistically significant at the 10 percent level, 
n.a. = not available. 



H 

0 
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Between 10 and 12 percent of both groups used heroin and other opiates 
during the first 9-month period and between 7 and 10 percent reported 
their use in the second. About 15 percent of both groups used cocaine, 
two-thirds used marijuana, and 12 to 17 percent reported drinking alcohol 
daily during each 9-month period,—'^ 

2- Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups of the Sample 

To determine whether some Supported Work sites are more effective 
than others and/or whether some types or individuals respond differently 
to Supported Work than others, regression adjusted estimates of the 
proportions of the experimental and control samples using heroin were 
computed for each site and for various other siabgroups of the sample. 
The results, displayed in Table V.IO, still show few statistically 
significant difference'^ between experimentals and controls. Experimentals 
in Oakland were considerably more like^.y than controls to use heroin 
during either time period. However, during months 10 to 18 the reverse 
was true for the San Francisco sample, primarily because use among the 
control group increased considerably from the first to the second 9-month 
period. The only other statistically significant result was that, among 
individuals who were in drug treatment programs prior to their enrollment, 
heroin use was also much more common in the experimental sample than in 
the control group in the second period. 

Although heroin is the most widely used cpiate, use of other 
opiates and of cocaine are also of concern. Hence, regression adjusted 

■^'^The (unadjusted) proportions of experimentals and controls in 
alcohol and drug treatment programs were also compared. For the one- 
through-nine-month period, there were slight positive experimental-control 
group differences (10.3 percent of experimentals, 9.8 percent of controls). 
For the later period, the proportion of experimentals in treatment remained 
roughly unchanged (10. I percent), while the percent of controls in treatment: 
dropped to 7.2 percent. 
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TABLE V.IO 

PERCENTAGE REPORTING USE OF HEROIN, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

EX-OFFENDER SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



H 

10 

10 



Total 

Site-^ 

Chicago 

Hartford 

Jersey City 

Newark 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 

San Francisco 

Length of Site Operation at 
Time of Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



2.3 



-3.7 

0.3 
-0.4 

8.0 
11.3** 
-5.5 

1.2 



9.8 



7.2 
4.9 
8.5 
9.8 

11.1 
13.2 
14.8 



1.4 



0.3 
1.7 
4.2 
0.9 

10.4** 

-0.7 

-9.3* 



7.2 



3.7 
2.3 
2.7 
6.9 
5.8 
7.5 
22.7 



■2.0 
2.8 



13.8 
9.3 



4.6 
1.0 



6.4 
7.3 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



2.7 
0.7 



9.5 
11.4 



0.5 
5.8 



7.1 
7.5 



Age at Enrollinent 
Younger than 21 
21 through 34 
35 or older 



3.9 
2.1 
1.5 



4.5 
11.2 
8.1 



1.2 
2.2 
-6.7 



5.6 
7.5 
8.7 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 

More than 12 months 
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2.6 
1.9 
2.8 



9.1 

12.4 
6.4 



7.4 
"0.1 
1.5 



0.4 
8.2 
8.0 
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TABLE V.IO (Continued) 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Subgroup Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



Job Training Year Prior to 



Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks 2.2 

8 weeks or more 2.8 

Number of Arrests-^ 

None 1.0 

Four 1.6 

Eight 2.3 

Parole/Probation f;*-atus 

Not on parole/prulDation 4.7 

On parole/probadon -1.] 

Drug Treatment-^ 

Not in treatment 2.8 

1^ In treatment program -1.7 



10.3 0.8 7.9 
7-4 3.9 4.3 

9.2 -1.6 7.3 

9.5 -0.2 7.2 

9.8 1.2 7.2 

B.9 2.1 7.5 

11.4 0.1 6.7 

8.9 -0.1 7.2 
17.2 13.C** 6.9 



NOTE: The data arj regress; jn adjusted estimates that control for age, sex, race, education, prior work and 
job training experience, household composition, length of site operation, prior drug use, ani criminal 
history. The equation to estimate site differences did not include status interacted with the other 
subgroup characteristics, and vice versa. These estimates were calculated using ordinary least square 
(OLS) tech.iques. Although probit is a more appropiiate estimation technique when the dependent variable 
t5kes only two values, results evaluated at tlie meu: have been shown, in general, to be quite similar for 
the two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS ttclii.iques because we planned to evaluate the 
experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the independent variables and because this 
information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression packages. 

a/ 

- Estimated program effects varied significantly among the subgroups during the second 9-month period, 
♦statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailfid test. 

1 QB 

o **Statisticaily significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. iOo 
15/ 



differences in the proport;*.oni7 of experiraentals and coitrols using any 
drug (other than marijuana or alcohol) were computed for each of the 
ex-offender sites and for the various subgroups identified in the previous 
table. Table V.ll presents results that are very similar to those found . 
in the comparison of heroin use rates. The largest experimental effects 
for the second 9-month period were again found in Oakland^ where a 
significantly hxgher proportion of experimentals than controls used 
drugs / and in San Francisco, where a sub^: ...antially smaller proportion 
of the experimentals than controls used them. 

The primary differences between the analyses of heroin use and 
of any drug use were found for the first 9-moiith period. Among those 
who were in drug treatment programs, and among those who were on probation 
or parole at enrollment, a significantly smaller prr:portion of experimentals 
thaa controls were drug users. These experimental-control differences 
were not found when heroin use was considared.--"^ Also in ti^e early period, 
there was consiierably Tiore variation among the sii:e3 the results for 
use cc any drugs than was found in the heroin use comparisons. 

D. CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 

The analysis of a variety of indicavors of involvement in ci-ime 
suggests that Supported Work had no effect on criminal activities, either 
for the overall ex-offender sample or for v<;-:.ious subgroups of the sample. 
Table V.12 summarizes some of these results. Over th-=^ TR-month period, 
according to their own reports, 43 percent of experimentals and 45 percent 
of controls were arrested; a quarter of both groups were convicted of an 

'^'^ However, for the later period, of tho^e who we.;e in drug treatment 
prograics.- a < •abstantially larger pLoportion of experimentals than controls 
were users in this sxibgroup, a result that coincides with the results of 
heroin use* 
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TABLE V. 11 

PERCENTAGE REPORTING USE OF ANY DRUG, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

EX- OFFENDER SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



H 

to 



Total 

Site- 
Chicago 
Hartford 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 

Length of Site Operation at 
Tinie of Enrollment 
6 months 
15 months 



•1.1 



■7.3 
-7.5 
-1.3 
-2.2 
3.8 
9.7 
■0.5 



29,2 



26.4 
15.0 
30.5 
28,2 
40.8 
15.7 
44.8 



-0.8 



-3.7 
-7.0 
1.8 
-5.1 
20.4** 
-5.8 
-11.5 



25.6 



20.4 
13.5 
15.6 
30.4 
21.6 
19.3 
58.4 



-o.a 

■1.2 



26.8 
29.5 



-3.1 
■0.7 



24.B 
25.7 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



■1.7 
1.6 



30.8 
21.6 



■2.7 

8.2 



26.5 
21.2 



Age at Enrollment 
Younger than 21 
21 through 34 
35 or o^^^.dr 



■8.4 

0.4 
0.9 



24.3 
30.2 
31.8 



■8.1 
-0.2 
8.5 



28.1 
26.3 
11.6 



Length of Longest Job 
None 

1-12 months 

More than 12 months 



ERICT) 



5.5 
3.2 
-9.1 



30.3 
26.5 
32.7 



3.9 
-1.2 
-2.1 



17.0 
24.6 
29.8 
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Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Subgroup 

Job Training Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
Less than 8 weeks 
Eight or more weeks 

b/ 

Number of Arrests- 

None 
Four 
Eight 

h/ 

Parole/Probation Status- 

Not on parole/probation 5.7 
■ On parole/probation 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
control Differential Mean Co^icrol Differential M_ean 



-0.4 29.0 -2.0 27.0 

-4.6 30.2 4.1 19.4 



-5.6 28.8 -2.6 25.1 

-3.4 29.0 -1.8 25.3 

-1.3 29.2 -1.0 25.6 



26.4 0.9 26.0 

12.5** 34.0 -3.9 24.8 



Drug Treatment-^ ^ ^ , 

■ . u ^ n Q 27.8 -2.B 26.6 

Not in treatment u.y ^ 

in treatment program -18.0* 40.6 14.4 



NOTE- The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for age, sex, race, education, prior work and 
lob training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and 
criminal history The equation to estimate site differences did not include status interacted with 

r^^^^^^^^^^ h racteristics. and vice versa. These estimates were calculated -ng ordi^ 
s a?e OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more, appropriate estimation technique when t e epend nt 
variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the.mean have been shown, in general, to e qui e 
similar for the two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because we p anned to evaluate 
the experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the independent variables and because 
this infor.atiOA is more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression pacxages. 

'J,stmt,d program effects varied significantly among the subgroups during the second 9-month period. 
1^/Estinated program effects varied siemficantly among the subgroups during the first 9-month period. 
^/Estimated program effects varied significantly among the subgroups durina both 9-month periods. 
*StatiM:ically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
**Statistioally significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



TABLE V.12 

IrJDICAIVlRS OF CRIMINAL ACTIVITY, EXPERIHEHTALS AND CONTROLS, 
EX-OFFL'NOER SAMPLE 



H 

si 





Months 1-9 




Months 10-18 




Months 1-18 






Experiiwntals 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential 


Experiinentals 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differer/dali/ 


ExperioentalB 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential^/ 


Arrests 




















Percentage with any arrests-^ 


28,3 


32.4 


-.4.1 


2..9 


21.8 


3.1 


42.6 


44.6 


-2.2 


Number of arrests 


0.36 


0.30 


-0.02 


0.31 


0.26 


0.05 


0.67 


0.65 


0.02 


Months to first arrest 














13,4 


13.0 


0.39 


Percent with robbery arrest^ 


6.6 


4.9 




3,5 


4.5 


"1.0 


9.1 


8.9 


0.2 


Number of robbery arrests 


0.07 


0.05 


0.02 


0.04 


0 05 




0.11 


0.10 


U.Ui 


Convictions 




















Percentage convlcted^^ 


13,5 


16.2 


-2.7 


!4.6 


12.3 


2.3 


25.4 


26.6 


-L2 


Incarceration 




















Percent incarcerated-^ 


25.6 


26.5 


-0.7 


25.5 


24.1 


1.4 


34.2 


35.7 


-1.5 


Number of weeks incarcerated 


3.9 


4.1 


-0.2 


6.0 


5.2 


0,6 


9.9 


9.4 


0.? 



NOTE^ The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences, in crime measures due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and 
job-training experience, household composition, length of site operation, drug use, and criminal history. 

a/ 

- None of the estimated experimental-control group differentials is statistically signlfici-nt i\ the 10 percent level. 

-^Thesj eBtlnatea were calculated using ordinary least square (01^) techniques. Although probit is a aore appropriate estimation technique 
when he :..penden variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two es Imation 
procedures We chose to use 01. techniques because we planned to evaluate the experimental -control group differences at the mean values or the 
Independent variables and because this information Is more reaiiily available from the standard outpi-t from 0I£ regression packages. 
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offense; and about a third of them ••.^re incarcerated.—'^ Neither 
dit'f ei'ences in periods of incarceration nor response rate differences 
accom:t for the lack of observed experimental-control differences. 
Our conclusion is that Supported Work did not seem to have an influence 
on cr" "inal activities, either during the time when ex-offenders were 
in thf^ program or after they had left. 



— '^See Chapter IV (results for the ex-addict sample) for a 
discussion of the reliaibility of the self-reported data. 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINDINGS FO'^ THE YOUTH SAMPLE 



T-lis chapter presents the results for our analysis of young school 
dropouts. The sample for this 18-raonth report includes 238 experimentals 
and 252 controls- Seventy-seven peru -int of these youth were enrolled at 
the Hartford and Jersey City sites. 

Among those enrolled in the experimental group, only 25 percent 
stayed in the program through the twelfth month (see Table VI. 1) , even 
though 65 percent of the experimentals were enrolled in sites with mandatory 
graduation only after 18 active months. As with the other target groups, 
mandatory graduation policies seem to have had no impact on length of 
participation; the average length of stay was 6.9 months overall, but only 
5.9 months in those sites with an 18-month graduation policy. Seventeen 
percent reported in their interviews that they had left Supported Work 
for another job or to enroll in an education or training program; 38 
percent reported having left for reasons related to poor performance. The 
rest left for neutral reasons, such as lack of work, poor health, or 
family problems.—^ 

As with the ex-addict and ex-offender samples, we examined whether 
supported Work influenced household composition or housing consumption; 
v;e found no noteworthy results. Therefore, we concentrate here on employment. 



EKLC 



— "^The Supported Work Management Information System data indicate 
that of those youth in all sites who left Supported Work, 26 percent left 
for positive reasons, 54 percent for negative reasons, and 20 percent for 
neutral reasons (MDRC, 1978) . Discrepancies between the MIS and interview 
data may result from differences in the time period covered and the sair.yxe 
considered, as well as unavoidable differences in the actual definition 
of these categories. 



TABLE VI .1 
LENGTH OF PARTICIPATION IN SUPPORTED 
WORK AND REASONS FOR DEPARTURE/ 
YOUTH SAMPLE 



Sites with Mandatory Sites with Mandatory 

Graduation After 12 . Graduation After 18 
Months of Participation—'^ Months of Participation— Total 



Percentage Still in Program 
at the End of Month 

Thrt e 

Six 

Nine 

Twelve 

Fifteen 

Eighteen 



82.3 
68.6 
53.3 
39.1 
13.8 
0.0 



66.9 
43.7 
31.2 
17.2 
7.9 
3.4 



72-7 
52.7 
39.0 
25.2 
10.1 
2.0 



Average Number of Months 
in the Program 



8,6 



5.9 



1.9 



Percentage Who Left Supported Work: 

To take another job or to enroll 

in school or job training 19.2 

For reasons related to poor 

performance 12 . 8 

Far other reasons 67.9 



15.3 

53.4 
31.3 



16,7 

38.3 
45.0 



Atlanta, Jersey City, and New York. 

b/ 

—Hartford and Philadelphia. 
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receipt of welfare and other inccttie, education and training, drug use, 
and involvement in crime. 



A. EMPLOYMENT 

1 . Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

As with all target groups, a significantly higher percentage of 
experimentals than controls worked throughout the first year after enrollment. 
However, as shown in Table VI. 2, these differences decreased from 67 
percentage points (97 versus 30 percent) during the first three months 
to 23 percentage points during the lO-to-12-month period. After the first 
year, there were virtually no differences in employment rates between 
the two groups* In the most recent 6-month period, the percentage of controls 
who were employed increased from 31 to 47 percent. 

Primarily as a result of these differences in employment rates, 
experimentals were employed an average of 117 more hours per month than 
were controls during the first 3-month period. (See Table VI. 3 and Figure 
VI. 1.) Also, those experimentals who were employed tended to work more 
hours per month than did controls (152 versus 107) , This differential in 
hours worked declined over time as experimentals left Supported Wo.Tk until, 
by the 13^to-15-month period, there was virtually no difference between 
them in either the employment rate or the nuTiber cC hours worked, dc-spite 
over one-third of the experimentals' hours deriving from their Supported 
Work jobs. 

Throughout this period, experimentals and controls in the youth 
target group commanded approximately the same wage rates ($2.77 versus 
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TABLE VI. 2 

PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED IN ANY MONTH, EXPERIHENTAL2 AND CONTROLS, 

YOUTH SAMPLE 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential 


Percentage of 
Experimentals With 
Only Supported 
Jobs 


Months 1-3 


97.4 


29.7 


67.7** 


92.4 


Months 4-6 


83.5 


35.9 


47.6** 


69.2 


Months 7-9 


69.1 


38.0 


31.1** 


51.5 


Months 10-12 


54.3 


31.2 


23.1** 


35.7 


Months 13-15 


49.1 


48.1 


1.0 


21.4 


Months 16-18 


42.1 


47.4 


-5.3 


7.6 



NOTE: The data on the percentage employed are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences 
in emplopent due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, household 
composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. These estimates 
were calculate'^ using ordinary least square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more appro- 
priate estimation technique when the dependent variable takes only two values, results evaluated 
at the mean liave been shown, in general, to be quite similar for the two estimation procedures. 
We chose to use OLS techniques because we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group 
differences at the mean values of the independent variables and because this information is more 
readily available from the standard output from OLS regression packages. 

**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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TABLE VI. 3 

AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

YOUTH SAMPLE 



Program Hours 



H 

U 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


of Experimentals 

Percent of 
Number Total Hours 


Months 1-3 


148.3 


31.7 


116.6** 


135 


91 


Months 4-6 


124.3 


38.6 


85.7** 


102 


82 


Months 7-9 


99.5 


37.7 


61.8** 


76 


76 


Months 10-12 


79.6 


40.9 


38.7** 


51 


64 


Months 13-15 


65.0 


63.8 


1.2 


24 


37 


Months 16-18 


57.2 


60.1 


-2.9 


7 


12 


NOTE: The data on hours worked in all jobs, presented in the first three columns, are regression adjusted 
estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training 
experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. 

^♦Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test, 



FIGURE VI. 1 

mmi HOURS WORKED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 

YOUTH SAMPLE 




: Only those experimental-control differences during the first year are statistically signi 
5 percent level. 



$2,89 per hour during the first 9-inonth period, and $3.37 versus $3*24 
during the last 3-inonth period) 

Thus, the earnings differentials presented in Table VI. 4 result 
primarily from the hours differentials noted above. During the first 
three months, experimentals earned $396 per month and controls only $94. 
By the 16-to-18~month period, the earnings of experimentals were less than 
half that of the first three months ($193) and the earnings of controls 
were more than twice that of the initial three months ($195) . Most of the 
increase in earnings among controls occurred between the lO^to- 12-month 
and the 13-to-15-month periods. 

These overall results for Supported Work youth are somewhat less 

favorable than those for the other target groups. That a significantly 

higher percentage of Supported Work experimentals than controls (12 versus 

4 percent) were receiving unemployment compensation during the more recent 

months is only a partial explanation for the lack of longer-run employment 
2/ 

effects 

2. Differences in Results Among Sites and Across Subgroups of the Sample 

Table VI. 5 presents, for the first and second 9-month periods, 
regression adjusted estimates of program effects on hours employed for 
various sxabgroups of the sample. 
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—'^Average hourly wage rates earned by experimentals and controls 
(weighted by the number of hours an individual worked) can be calculated 
by dividing the average monthly earnings data presented in Table VI. 4 by 
the average monthly hours worked presented in Table VI. 3. Throughout the 
IB-month period, the average hourly earnings in nonprogram jobs tended to 
be higher for experimentals tha i for controls- 

crude estimate of the overall impact of unemployment compensation 
on the results is that it may have reduced the hours differential during 
the le-to-lS-month period by about 6 hours per month. 
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TABLE VI. 4 

AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
YOUTH SAMPLE 







Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental-Control 
Differential 


Program Earnings 
of Experimentals 


Moiith3 


1-3 


$396.2 


$ 93.5 


$302.7** 


$362.1 


Months 


4-6 


346.4 


108.7 


237.7** 


277.8 


Months 


7-9 


287.9 


108.5 


179.4** 


210.2 


Months 


10-12 


243.2 


125.5 


117.7** 


141.7 


Months 


13-15 


207.6 


202.7 


4.9 


68.1 


Months 


16-18 


192.5 


194.8 


-2.3 


22.0 



NOTE: The earnings data presented in the first three coluBins are regression adjusted estimates that control 
for differences due to age, sex, race, education, prior work and job training experience, household 
composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. 

**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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TABLE VI. 5 

HOURS EMPLOYED PER MONTH, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

YOUTH SUBGROUPS 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Subgroup 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differantial Mean Control Differential Mean 



Total 88.0** 35.7 12.3** 55.5 

a/ 
Site" 

Atlanta 109.6** 60.3 38.2* BO.l 

Hartford 83.6** 29.0 9.4 48.8 

Jersey City 101.2** 47.1 16.0** 66.9 

New York 81.5** 38.0 14.7 57.8 

Philadelphia 66.1** 24.2 1.9 44.0 

H Program Age at Time of 
n1 Enrollment- 

6 months 98.2** 24.2 22.4** 44.0 

15 months B5.0** 39.1 9.3* 58.9 

Eligibility Status 

Eligible 86.6** 36.8 10.8** 56.6 

Ineligible 91.6** 32.9 15.8* 52.7 

Length of Longest Job 

None 82.7** 31.9 7.0 51.7 

1-12 months 89.3** 38.4 13.6** 53.2 

> 12 months 92.1** 21.7 16.4 41.6 

Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment 

None 92.0** 28.5 16.3** 48.3 

Five 89.9** 32.2 14.2** 52.0 

Ten 87.9** 35.9 12.2** 55.7 

,0,9 219 
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TABLE VI. 5 (continued) 



Mcnths 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Subgroup 



Job Training Year Prior to 
Enrollment- 
Less than 8 weeks 
Eight or more weeks 

Welfare and Food Stamp Bonus 
None 
Some 

Dependents 
None 

One or more 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control '^roup 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



84.9** 
113.8** 



85.1** 
94.4** 



87.9** 
89.0** 



37.0 
25.3 



35.0 
37.2 



35.8 

34.2 



9.2* 
38.1** 



9.4 

18.7** 



12.2** 

13.3 



56.8 
45.1 



54.8 
57.0 



55.6 
54.0 



H 



Incarceration 
Never 

Within .>12 months 
More than 12 months ago 

Number of Arrests 
None 
Four 
Nine 



91.9** 
80.0** 
76.3** 



90.6** 
85.2** 
78.3** 



37.5 
27.6 
37.1 



38.1 
34.2 
29.4 



16.1** 
4.3 
0,5 



14.8** 
9.4* 
2.6 



57.3 
47.4 
56.9 



57.9 
54.0 
49.2 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, prior drug 
use, and criminal history. The equation used to estimate site effects did not permit variations in results 
among other subgroups, and vice versa. 

-'^Estimated program effects vary signiacantly among the subgroups. 

♦Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 
**Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
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The differentials vary substantially across sites, with the largest 

1 / 

being observed for the Atlanta and Jersey City samples.—' The Jersey City 

result is explained by the tendency of experimentals there to stay in 

2/ 

Supported Work a relatively long time.— The differential for Atlanta, 
on the other hand, resulted not only from experimentals staying in the 
program for a relatively long time but also from their relative success in 
finding nonprogram jobs after leaving Supported Work.— ^ 

There were also significant differences in the results depending 
on the length of site operation when an individual enrolled: those who 
enrolled in newer programs tended to work more hours per month relative 
to controls than did later enrollees . This may be, in part, the result 
of the simultaneous improvement in the labor market, which led to the 
increasing employment over time among controls, and it may also reflect 
changes in the way Supported Work operations were conducted at the sites. 

Other characteristics asF,ociated with relatively large differentials 
include having had a job or at least eight weeks of job training prior to 

4/ 

enrollment, being on welfare at enrollment, and having no criminal history.— 



— "^The Atlanta sample includes only 17 persons. The next smallest 
is Philadelphia, \jith only 35. 

— ^By the 16-to-18-month period, when youth experimentals in Jersey 
City were no longer eligible to participate in the program, we observed 
that they were working significantly less tiian controls. In part, this 
reversal in results is because a third of those who left the Jersey City 
program received unemployment compensation and so had less incentive to 
find other employment. 

-"^The favorable finding for Atlanta persisted into the 16-to-13- 
month period, when we observed experimentals working 3 2 hours more per 
month than controls. 

-^Because so few youths reported using drugs regularly (6 percent), 
we did not look at the effect of drug use on employment outcomes. 



The only significant result, however, was that associated with job training- 
Diiring the second 9-month period, those with training worked 38 hours per 
month more than their control counterparts, while those without training 
worked only 9 hours more per month, on average. 

3 . Patterns of Employment 

The employment pattern of experimentals was quite similar to that 
of controls. At the end of the first 9-month period after enrollment, a 
higher percentage of experimentals than controls were in the labor force 
(83 versus 70 percent) and working (58 versus 27 percent), mainly in their 
Supported Work jobs: 25 percent of the youth experimentals were unemployed, 
compared with 43 percent of the controls . However, by the end of the second 
9-month period, the two groups had converged: about three-quarters of 
the experimentals and controls in the youth target group were in tha labor 
force and about half of those were working. About 37 percent of both 
groups were unemployed . 

The data presented in Table VI. 6 suggest that 58 percent of the 
experimental group found a job after leaving Supported Work and 77 percent 
of controls had a job sometime during the 18-month period. In contrast 
to other target groups, most of the youth, whether in the experimental 
group or the control group, found these jobs on their own: only 15 percent 
of experimentals said they were helped by the Supported Work program and 
only 10 percent of controls used tlie Errployment Service. 

in comparing the nonprogram job experience of youth experimentals 
after they left Supported Work with the job experience of controls 
throughout the period, we find that those experimentals with a nonprogram 
job worked a higher percentage (48 percent) of their available (post- 
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TABLE VI. 6 

NONPROGRAM EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES, EXPERIMENTALS AOTD CONTROLS, 

YOUTH SAMPLE 



Mont±is 1-18 



Experimentals Controls 



Percentage l^o Left Supported Work 98.7 n.a. 

Average Month of Supported Work Termination n.a. 

Percentage With Nonprogram Employment—'^ 57.4 76.8 

Of Those With Nonprogram Employment 
Percentage who found job with help of 

Supported Work 15.1 n.a. 

Employment Service 4.4 10.4 

Percentage of Available Weeks Employed 47.5 35.8 

c/ 

Hours Worked Per Week— 18.2 14.0 

d ^ 

Average Hourly Wages— $3.53 $3.07 

Percentage With CETA or WIN Jobs 8.4 10.2 

Percentage With CETA, WIN or Government Jobs 21.8 28.3 



— Thirteen percent of the sample left the program more than once. 
On average, individuals were in Supported Work 6.3 months at the time of 
their first termination. The overall average length of stay was 6.9 months. 

b / 

— The average number of spells of continuous employment was 1.3 
for experimentals and 1.5 for controls, 

c/ 

— For experimentals, the average hours worked per week were 
calculated on those weeks since leaving the program. 

d/ 

— Tliese wage rates are calculated as the average, for all individuals 
who had jobs, of their total earnings divided by the number of hours they 
worked - 

n.a. = not applicable . 
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Supported-Work) weeks than did controls (36 percent) of their available 
weeks. However, adjusting for the employment rate differential, we 
observe that both groups worked about 28 percent of the weeks available 
to them. 

One indication of a favorable program effect is that, on average, 
in their nonprogram jobs experimentals earned 46 cents per hour more than 
did controls. This may be the result, in part, of the lower participation 
by experimentals relative to controls in jobs tliat may have been subsidized 
(8 to 22 percent versus 10 to 28 percent of those employed) . 

Over the full 18-month period, the youth experimentals worked 903 
hours and earned $2,520 more than controls. However, most, if not all, 
of the employment-related benefits of Supported Work for the youth target 
group accrued during the earlier months when experimentals were still 
participating in Supported Work. Even though there is some evidence that 
Supported Work is more effective for youth in certain sites or under 
certain local labor market conditions, the evidence is, at best, modest. 

B. WELFARE RECEIPT AND OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME AND IN-KIND BENEFITS 

At enrollment, 11 percent of the youth were receiving welfare; 
of those, about 30 percent received AFDC, 40 percent received GA, and 
the remainder received other types of welfare. 

1. Overall Experimental-Control Differences 

The percentage of the sample receiving various types of income 
appears in Table VI. 7. During the first 9-month period when, as we have 
seen, many experimentals were still participating in Supported Work, 99 
percent of the youth experimentals reported earnings, compared with only 

2 / f • 
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TABLE VI.? 

INCOME RECKIVBD FROH VARIOUS SOURCES, EXPERIHENTALS AND CONTROLS, 
YOUTH SAMPLE 





Months 1-9 




Months 10-18 






Months 16-18 






Experiraentals 


Controls 


Experimontal- 

Control 
Differential 


Experimentals 


Controls 


Experimental- 
Control 
Differential 


Experinental- 
Control 

Experimentals Controls Differential 


Percentage Receiving inconie from 




















Earnings 


98.5 


50.1 


4B.4*' 


65.2 


59,4 




42.1 


47.4 


-5.3 


UnemploymGnt compensation 


2.2 


5.3 


-3.1 


13,9 


4.2 


a lilt 


12.2 


3.8 


8.4** 


welfare- 


10.4 


15.8 


-5.4" 


20.5 


21.8 


-1 1 


16,9 


18.3 


-1.4 


Food stamps 




33.2 


-1.7 


22.2 


31.2 




L9.5 


29.6 


-10.1** 


Other unearned liiconie^'' 


4.e 


4.9 


•0,1 


4.3 


7.0 


-i. 1 


4.3 


4.3 


0.02 


Average Monthly Inconie from 
All Sources 


$388.9 


$161.3 


5227.6*' 


S273.9 


$264.8 


$9.1 


$261.8 


$280.3 


$-16.5 


Earnings 


343.5 


103.5 


240.0** 


214.4 


174,3 


4'J.l*' 


192.5 


194.8 


-2,3 


Unemployment coinpe,isation 


2.4 


7.1 


-4.7* 


22.1 


6.1 


16,0** 


31,3 


7.3 


24.0" 


Welfare^'' 


12.3 


20.5 


■8.2* 


20.1 


33,2 


-13.1'* 


24.0 


33,0 


-9.U 


Food stamp bonus value 


l?.l 


16.9 


0.2 


9.8 


15,5 


-5.7*' 


9.8 


15,0 


-5.2" 


b/ 

Other unearned sources-" 


6.3 


3.7 


2.6 


4.5 


8,a 


-4,3 


9.0 


7.4 


1.6 



NOTK.; The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences in income receipt from various sources due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experiences, household composition, prior receipt of inconie from source, site, length of site operation, prior drug ust!, 
and criminal history. 

-Vlfare includes AFllC, GA, SSI and other unspecified welfare income, 
b/ 

-'Other unearned iiiroroe includes Social Security, pensions, alimony, child support. 

^Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
••Statistically significant at the 5 percent Invel on a two-tailed test. 




50 percent of the controls. This differential drops off during the 
second 9-month period when 65 percent of the experimental group, as 
compared with 59 percent of the control group, reported earnings. This 
decline in employment of experimentals was accompanied by an increase 
in the percentage receiving UC benefits: during the second 9-month 
period 14 percent of the experimental group received these benefits, 
compared with only 4 percent of controls. 

Although fewer experimentals than controls in the youth target 
group received welfare benefits in both the first and second 9-month 
periods, only the five percentage point difference observed during the 
first period was significant. During the second 9-month period, about 
21 percent of both experimentals and controls received benefits. However, 
only 22 percent of experimentals compared with 31 percent of controls 
•received food stamps during this latter period. This difference resulted 
from a drop in receipt among experimentals from the first nine months, 
when about one-third purchased food stamps. 

The lower portion of Table VI. 7 contains data on the average 
monthly amount of income received from the various sources- There was 
a significant difference in total income during the first 9-month period, 
when experimentals received $389 per month, as compared with $161 per 
month for controls. Most of this difference is accounted for by the $240 
difference in earnings, which decreased considerably in the second 9-month 
period as experimentals left Supported Work and some controls found 
employment. By the 16- to- 18-month period, both experimentals and controls 
were earning about $190 per month. This decline in earnings among 
experimentals was only minimally offset by increased unemployment 




compensation and welfare benefits.—'^ By the 16- to-lS-month period^ 
in fact, not only earnings but total income of experimentals and 
controls were similar. About three-quarters of the total was from 
earnings and 15 percent was from welfare benefits and food stamp 
bonuses. The only significant experimental-control difference was 
that experimentals received an average of $24 more per month than 
controls from unemployment compensation. Income from "other sources" 
was generally low, and not significantly different between experimentals 
and controls. 

We observed a slight reduction in Medicaid eligibility among 
youth experimentals relative to controls during the first 9-month period; 
12 percent of experimentals, as compared with 19 percent of controls, 
reported having a Medicaid card. Similarly, during this period, youth 
experimentals who lived in public housing experienced a significant $20 
per month increase in their rent relative to controls. Differences for 
both of these outcome measures were smaller and not significant in the 
second 9-month period. 

There were no significant experimental-control differences for 
the youth target group in welfare benefits and other unearned income of 
other members of the respondents' households. In both time periods, 
about 15 percent of experimentals and controls reported that other 
household members received welfare benefits, and 8 percent reported that 
other household members received other types of unearned income. The 
average welfare benefit to other household members was between $35 and $45 
per month . 



—^It should be noted that welfare payments for controls tended to 
increase over time; they received $21 per month during the first nine months 
and $33 per month during the 16-to-ia-month period. 
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2 . Differences in Welfare Results Among Sites and Subgroups of the Sample 

Table VI. 8 contains regression adjusted experimental-control 
differences in the average monthly value of food stamps and welfare benefits 
receivevi during the first and second 9-month periods by various subgroups 
of the youth sample. 

With respect to site differences, during the first period the 
average montiily benefit for controls varied from $22 in Atlanta to ?58 
in Philadelphia. Benefits received by experimentals were lower than for 
controls at all sites, but the experimental-control differences generally 
were not statistically significant. In the second 9-month period, controls 
received an avo.rage of between $34 and $71 per month. Again, experimentals 
received lower ber^efits than controls at all sites- However, for this 
period the experimental-control differences in Hartford and Jersey City— 
$21 ard $18, respectively — were statistically significant. It should be 
noted that experimentals in Jersey City received $54 more a month in 
unemployment compensation than did controls. This contributed to the 
significant differential in receipt of welfare benefits in this site. 

The results for welfare and food stamp bonuses also varied among 
other subgroups of the sample, particularly during the first 9-raonth period 
when significant experimental-control differences were observed for only 
certain subgroups (see Table VI. 8 for details). The only case in which 
the estimated program effects varied significantly between the subgroups, 
however, was related to program eligibility: those who met all the formal 
eligibility criteria experienced significantly smaller reductions in their 
benefits relative to controls than did those who failed to meet the criteria. 
For the second 9-month period, experimentals in most subgroups received 
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TABLE VI. 8 

VALUE OF mwm AND FOOD STAMP RECEIPTS, EXPERIMENTAL- CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

YOUTH SUBGROUPS 1 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 

Subgroup Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 

Mai -10.2** 36.7 -19.4** 49.1 

. a/ 
Site- 
Atlanta -24.8 21.5 -35.5 33.9 
Hartford -12.8** 31.0 -21.0** 43.4 
Jersey City -7.0 39.4 -17.9** 51.8 
New York -14.4 27.1 -21.6 39.5 
Philadelphia -2.1 58.2 -11.7 70.6 



Program Age at the Time of 



*^ Enrollment 

6 months -o.i 

15 months -9.6* 

Program Eligibility-''^ 

Eligible -3.0 

Ineligible -23.3** 

Length of Longest Job 

None -9.2 

1-12 months -8.2 

More than 12 months -13.7 



31... -15.4* 45.6 

37.7 -18.9** 50.1 

33.8 -12.3** 46.2 
43.8 -32.6** 56.2 

38.4 -18.5* 50.8 

35.7 -17.5** 48.1 

40.8 -23.0 53.2 



Weeks Worked Year Prior to 
Enrollment 
None 
Five 
Ten 



-15.0** 39.1 -24.3** 51.5 

■11. B** 37.9 -21.1** 50.3 

-8.7* 36.6 -18.0** 49v0 
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Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



00 



Subaroup 


Experimental- 
Control Differential 


Control Group 
Mean 


Experimental- 
Control Differential 


Control Group 
Mean 


Job Training in Year Prior to 










Enrollment 










Less than 8 weeks 


, -10.1** 


38.5 


-19.4** 


50.9 




1.6 


22.5 


-7.7 


34.9 


Welfare and Food Stamp Bonus 










Value 










None 


-5.7 


23.2 


-14.9** 


35.6' 




-16.0* 


66.7 


-25.2** 


79.1 


Dependents 








44.8 


Mnnp 


-8.5* 


32.4 


-17.8** 


Dnp or more 


-12.3 


86.5 


-21.6 


98.9 


Incarcerated 










Never 


-12.3** 


35.4 




Al fl 
4 / •0 


wuhin 1? mnni"h<^ of enrollment 


2.9 


39.7 


-6.4 


52.1 


Longer ago tnan i*; inunuiij 


J.J 




-14.8 


51.2 


Number of Arrests 








49.3 


None 


-9.3* 


36.9 


-18.6** 


Four 


-7.9 


36.6 


-17.1** 


49.0 


Nine 


-6.0 


36.3 


-15.3* 


48.7 



NOIE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experience, household composition, site, length of site operation, and 
criminal history. 

-^Estijnated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups. 

*Experiraental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 
**Experimental-control difference for the subgroup is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
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significantly less than their control counterparts, and the results 
tended not to vary significantly among the subgroups. 

C. EDUCATION AND THAINING 

During tiie IS^month period covered by this report, youth controls 
were signif iccintly more likely than experimentals to enroll in job training 
programs* Between 3 and 5 percent of experimentals enrolled in training 
programs, compared with 7 to 11 percent of controls. Among both groups, 
the average length of participation was less than 20 weeks. 

During the first 9-month period, a large portion (43 percent) of 
those experimentals with some training received it through the Supported 
Work program, and a third of the controls received theirs through CETA. 
During the second 9-month period CETA was the primary source of training 
for both groups; interestingly, 27 percent of the controls obtained their 
training in jail or prison, as compared with only 8 percent of experimentals. 

No significant differences appeared between the percentages of 
youth experimentals and controls who attended school during the 18-month 
period* During both 9-month periods 13 to 15 percent of experimentals 
reported having been enrolled in £;chool; 18 percent of the control group 
attended school at some time during the first period, and 12 percent during 
the second. During the first 9-month period, however, controls v/ere 
enrolled in school for significantly more weeks, on average, than were 
experimentals (3.2 versus 1.8 weeks). About three-quarters of both the 
experimentals and controls who attended school were enrolled in a high 
school degree program. 

Thus, in the short run at least, it seems that Supported Work 
will not increase participation in education and training programs, and 
may actually tend to reduce it. 
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D. DRUG USE 

1 . Overall Experimental-Control 'Differences 

The percentage of experimentals and controls using any drugs— 

were similar during both the first and second 9-month periods: 12 and 

14 percent of the two groups, respectively , reported using drugs during 

the first period and 9 and 8 percent, respectively, during the second. 

Similarly, the reported use rates for specific drugs, presented in 

Table VI. 9, indicate that experimentals and contxols were equally likely 

to have used heroin, other opiates, and cocaine during both time periods. 

A comparison of reported use of these various drugs during the first and 

second 9-month periods shewed a uniform decline in the use of all drugs, 

except alcohol, for both experimentals and controls. This result 

parallels the findings for ex-addict and ex-offender samples. 

Although use of hard drugs was equally prevalent among the 

experimental and control groups, marijuana use was significantly higher 

among experimentals than among controls in both periods. Reported 

marijuana use remained at 50 percent for the control group in both periods; 

usage for the experimental group, however, was 63 percent during the first 

2/ 

period and declined modestly to 59 percent during the second.- 

use of alcohol increased for both the experimental and control 
groups from the first to the second period. As with marijuana, a larger 



— '^These exclude marijuana and alcohol- 

-'^One explanation for the increase in marijuana use among youth 
experimentals is that their income had increased. Another is that it 
was the result of their contact, through Supported Work, with ex-addicts. 
However, the latter explanation was not supported by a comparison of 
experimental-control group differences for youth between those sites that 
have ex-addict target groups and those that do not. 



TABLE VI. 9 



REPORTED DRUG USE, EXPERIMENTALS AND CONTROLS, 



YOUTH SAMPLE 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-18 



Drug 



Experi- 
inentals 



Controls 



Experimental- 

Control 
Differential 



Experimental- 
Experi- Control 
mentals Controls Differential 



1.9 4.3 



Any Drug (other than marijuana) 
Percentage reporting any 
use 12.2 13.5 

, • a/ 
Heroin- 
Percentage reporting any use 4.7 2.1 

a/ 

Opiates, Other than Heroin- 
Percentage reporting 
any use 

Cocaine- 
Percentage reporting 
any use 

Marijuana 
Percentage reporting 

any use 
Percentage reporting 

daily use 

Alcohol 
Percentage reporting 
daily use 



7.4 8.3 



62.5 49.9 



n.a. n.a. 



9.7 6.1 



-1.4 



2.6 



-2.4 



-1.0 



12.5** 



n.a. 



3.6 



9.4 



1.2 



5.0 



58.5 



25.5 



12.6 



8.2 



0.8 



1.0 



6.9 



49.8 



22.8 



11.3 



1.2 



1.2 



0.2 



-1.9 



8.7* 



2.7 



1.3 



TABLE VI. 9 (Continued) 
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The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for differences due to age, sex, race, education, 
prior work and job training experiences, household composition, prior receipt of income from other sources, 
site, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal history. These estimates were calcu^ .ted 
using ordinary least square (OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation technique 
when the dependent variable takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in 
general, to be quite similar for these two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because 
we planned to evaluate the experimental-control group differences at the mean values of the independent 
variables and because this information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression 
packages. 

- Daily use of heroin, other opiates, and cocaine was reported by less than 5 percent of the youth sample. 
^Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at tne 5 percent level on a two-tailed test, 
n.a. - not available. 



proportion of the youth in the experimental group than in the control 
group used alcohol daily. This differential narrowed during the second 
period, however, and was not statistically significant in either. 

2 . Differences in Results Among Sites and Subgroups of the Sample 

Table VI ,10 contains the regression adjusted experimental-control 
comparisons among various subgroups of the youth sample. No statistically 
significant differences in results among the sites were detected. Among 
youths who enrolled in sites that had started operations more recently, 
experimentals were significantly less likely than controls to use drugs 
during the first — but not the second — 9-month period. No other statistically 
significant differences in the percentage of experimentals and controls 
using drugs were detected among the various other subgroups examined. 

E. CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 

By design, at least half of the youths enrolled in the demonstration 
should have had a "brush with the law." In fact, about 60 percent reported 
having been arrested prior to assignment. 

We analyzed all the measures of involvement in crime described in 
Chapter IV, and the results for some of them are presented in Table VI. II. 
As can be seen from these data, Supported Work does not seem to have 
influenced significantly the youths' overall involvement in crime, either 
during the time they were in the program or subsequently. 

Over the full 18-month period, 26 percent of youth experimentals 
and 29 percent of controls reported having been arrested at least once, and 
the first arrest for both groups occurred, on average, 15 months after 
enrollment in the Supported Work demonstration. Between 16 and 17 percent 
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TABLE VI. 10 

PERCENTAGE REPORTING USE OF ANY DRUG, EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS, 

YOUTH SUBGROUPS 



Months 1-9 



■Months 10-18 



Subgroup 



Total 

Site- 
Atlanta 
Hartford 
Jersey City 
New York 
Philadelphia 



Length of Site Operation at 
Time of EnroUraent- 
6 months 
15 months 



Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



-1.4 



-14.4 
-0.1 
-4.6 
12.5 

-5.6 



-18.2** 
1.1 



13.6 



21.3 
7.9 
21.9 
15.5 
13.6 



22.4 
12.5 



1.2 



0.9 

2.0 
-2.0 
-3.7 
10.8 



■0.7 
1.6 



8.2 



2.6 
1.1 
21.4 
17.5 
0.0 



0.7 
8.1 



Eligibility Status 
Eligible 
Ineligible 



-0.7 
-2.3 



15.0 
9.7 



1.6 
0.3 



9.8 
3.8 



Age at Enrollment 
Younger than 19 
19 or older 



Length of Longest Job- 
None 

1-12 months 

More than 12 months 



a/ 



-2.4 

0.6 



9.1 
-6.3 

16.1 



13.7 
13.4 



11.7 
15.2 
3.2 



1.4 
1.2 



5.6 
-0.3 
2.2 



9.5 

6.5 



5.3 
9.2 
9.1 
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TABLE VI. 10 (Continued) 



Months 1-9 Months IQ-IB 

Experimental- Control Group Experimental- Control Group 
Subgroup Control Differential Mean Control Differential Mean 



Job Training Year Prior to 



Enrollment 

Less than 8 weeks -0.8 

Eight or more weeks -3.6 

Number of Arrests 

None -3.8 

Four 1.4 

Eight 6.6 

Parole/Probation Status 

Not on parole/probation 0.5 

On parole/probation -5.8 



13.6 1.2 8.8 

13.8 2.5 2.7 

10.7 -0.4 4.9 

16.3 2.9 11.3 

21.9 6.2 17.7 

13.4 2.7 7.1 
14.1 -2.8 11.4 



NOTE: The data are regression adjusted estimates that control for age, sex, race, education, prior work and 
job training experience, household composition, length of site operation, prior drug use, and criminal 
history. The equation to estimate site differences did not include status interacted with the other 
subgroup characteristics and vice versa. These estimates were calculated using ordinary least square 
(OLS) techniques. Although probit is a more appropriate estimation technique when the dependent variable 
takes only two values, results evaluated at the mean have been shown, in general, to be quite similar 
for the two estimation procedures. We chose to use OLS techniques because we planned to evaluate the 
experimental-control group differences at the mean Values of the independent variables and because this 
information is more readily available from the standard output from OLS regression packages. 

a/ 

- Estimated program effects vary significantly among the subgroups during the first 9-month period. 
**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



n '1 -' 



'imi: VI. 11 

YOUTH SAMPLE 



____J-!SM. 



r:r r:r- 



Arrests 

b/ „.l -2.8 16.0 15.0 1.0 



Pei'cftiitaqe with any attests- 
Nuober of arrests 
Months to first acrcst 
Percentage with robbery arrest 



16.3 19.1 
0.19 0.2) -0.04 

b/ 5.2 -1.1 



0,17 n.l7 0,0 



2,4 



25.7 


28,5 


-2.8 


0,37 


0.41 


-0.04 


15.3 


14,9 


0.44 


6.9 


?.? 


-O.B 



H 

}J Convictions , . „ 

^ n.a 8 8 9.5 -0.92 ^^'^ "^"^^ 

,,,b/ 10,3 9.0 0. 39 8.6 

Percentage convlctea- 



Incarceratlon 

-b/ . q p 13 1 

Percentage incarcerated-' 

Number of weeks incarcerated 



1.3 2.1 -0.8 



.3, 12,8 12.0 0.8 16^3 19.1 -2.0 

3,B 4.5 -0.7 



2.6 2.< °'2 



The data are regression adi.sted esti.at. that control dUEcnces in cri.e .easu.s dna t„ a,e se. race, education, prior wor^ and 
"^'^ "X eSeU lisehold composition, length of site operation, prior dr., .e, and cr.anal h.story, 

4ne of the estimated experimental-control rjronp dlfferonc.: . r^atistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

estimates were calculated using ordinary lo.st s.nare (0,,.S, technignos. Although probit is a --;PP;;P^|;^; -^j-^;- 
«hon the decent variable ta.es only two values, re.lt. ..nate. at th. .an have ^J^^^^ 
.,H.,Hm, nroredures We chose to use OLS techniques bucinse we pinnntd to evaluate the experimental control group 



of both groups were convicted during this period and 16 percent of 
experimentals versus 19 percent of controls were incarcerated. 

We also investigated whether chere were significant differences 
in criminal activity results between experimentals and controls in various 
subgroupings of the youth sample, and found none. 
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CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSION 



A. FINDINGS 

The overall results suggest that Supported Work did have favorable 
effects on participants, particularly during the period when experimentals 
were eligible to participate in the program. E>uring the first 9-inonth 
period after enrollment, experimentals in all target groups worked more 
hours, earned more money, and had higher total income than their control 
counterparts. Furthermore, experimentals in all target groups received 
significantly lower welfare benefits than their control group counterparts. 
During the second 9 -month period, however, these differentials in earnings, 
total income, and welfare dependence diminished. By the 16-to-18-month 
period, the total iilccme and earnings differentials were statistically 
significant only for the AFDC target group; and the welfare income 
differential was significant only for the AFDC and ex-offender groups. 

Two other particularly noteworthy findings emerged from the 
analysis. First, a lower percentage of experimentals than controls in 
the ex- addict sample reported having been arrested at any time after 
enrollment. This finding is particularly important because the relative 
decline in arrests derived largely from a reduction in robbery arrests, 
which have a very high social cost. Second, a significantly higher 
percentage of youth experimentals than controls reported using marijuana. 

The rest of this chapter svmtmarizes the results in each of the 
five major outcome areas — employment and earnings, income sources and 
welfare dependence, education and training, drug use, and criminal 
activities — and then presents some concluding comments. 
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1. Employment and Earnings 

Supported Work led to increased employment and earnings among 
experimentals as compared to controls, particularly during the period 
when experimentals were eligible for Supported Work jobs. The results 
are summarized in Table VII. 1 and the trend in the experimental-control 
differential in hours worked is shown in Figure VII -1- These proc;ram 
effects were largest during the first 9-month period, when the percentage 
employed was between 39 and 63 points higher for experimentals than for 
controls. The employment rate differentials were accompanied by experi- 
mentals working between 74 and 115 hours more per month and earning between 
$201 and $351 more per month than their control counterparts. The effects 
on employment were largest for AFDC target group members, and they were 
smallest for the ex-offender group, in part because experimentals in the 
AFDC group tended to stay in Supported Work the longest (over nine months, 
on average) and the ex-offender group had the shortest average stay in 
the program (six months, on average) . 

The earnings differential during this early period was also 
greatest among the AFDC group ($351 per month) , and smallest among the 
ex-addict group ($201 per month). The relatively large differential for 
the AFDC group resulted in part from the greater hours differential between 
experimentals and controls and in part from the somewhat higher average 
hourly earnings of experimentals ($2.97) than of controls ($2.57) 



— ^As no+.ed in previous chapters, these hourly earnings figures can 
be calculated by dividing the average earnings by the average number of 
hours worked during a given period of time. 
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TABLE VI I. 1 

EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS IN EMPLOYMENT RATES, HOURS WORKED, AND EARNINGS 



Months 1-9 _ Months 10-18 Months 16-18 

Experimental- Control Experimental- Control Experimental- Control 

Control Group Control Group Control Group 

Differential Mean Differential Mean Differential Mean 



H 
0 



Percentage Employed 



AFDC 


62.9** 


33.2 


39.1** 


36.4 


10.4** 


30.3 


Ex-addict 


47.9** 


46.6 


14.4** ■ 


50.0 


-2.6 


39.5 


Ex-offender 


38.9** 


56.3 


9.1** 


55.9 


3.6 


42.8 


Youth 


48.4** 


50.1 


5.8 


59.4 


-5.3 


47.4 



Monthly Hours Worked- 



a/ 



AFDC 


115** 


23 


44** 


34 


18** 


37 


Ex-addict 


79** 


39 


18** 


47 


-2 


49 


Ex-offender 


74** 


44 


11** 


56 


1 


58 


Youth 


88** 


36 


12** 


56 


-3 


60 


[ithly Earnings (?)-'^ 














AFDC 


351** 


59 


152** 


110 


78** 


122 


Ex-addict 


201** 


151 


55** 


194 


-1 


208 


Ex-offender 


205** 


160 


45** 


224 


29 


233 


Youth 


240** 


104 


40** 


174 


-2 


195 



-'^During the first nine-month period, experimentals in the AFDC, ex-addict, ex-offender, and youth 
target groups received 94, 83, 79, and 83 percent, respectively, of their earnings from and worked 95, 88, 
63, and 65 percent of their hours on Supported Work jobs. By the 15-to-18-iiionth period, less than 15 percent 
of earnings and hours of experimentals were related to program jobs, with the ex-offender group having the 
lowest percentage and the AFDC and ex-addict groups having the highest. 



**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 



FIGURE VII. 1 

EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER MONTH 
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In contrast, the relatively smaller earnings difference among the ex- 
addict group resulted from the experimentals in this group having earned 
substantially less per hour than controls. In the ex-offender and 
youth groups, wage rates of experimentals were somewhat lower than 
those of controls and, consequently, their earnings differences were 
attributable to the combination of Supported Work's influence on 
employment and the wage rate differences - 

During the second 9-month period after enrollment, when between 
34 and 68 percent of the experimental group members did not participate 
in the program at all, significant experimental-control differences 
persisted. As in the first nine months, these differences were largest 
for the AFDC target group. In comparison with controls, experimentals 
in Lhe ^ZC group had much higher employmant ratec, v:hich led to their 
working an average of 44 hours and earning $152 more per month. Experi- 
mentals in the other target groups worked between 11 and 18 hours and 
earned between $40 (for the youth group) and $55 (for the ex-addict 
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the AFDC group ha.virig v.'orked sllghLly more hours (primarily in Supported 
Work jobs) than experimentals in the other target groups, and controls 
in the AFDC group having worked only 60 to 7 0 percent as many hours as 
controls in the other target groups. In addition, the AFDC experimentals 
earned an average of 12 cents per hour more than controls; the average 
hourly earnings among experimentals and controls in the ex-offender and 
youth groups were quite similar. Average hourly earnings among 
experimentals in the ex-addict group were about 30 cents per hour lower 
than among controls. 

0„ 162 " ' " 



It is noteworthy that during the second 9-month period, between 
10 and 37 percent of the total earnings of experimental and control 
group members was from public sector jobs- Such jobs were most prevalent 
among the AFDC group , for which up to 20 percent of the experimental 
group's total earnings (40 percent of its nonprogram earnings) and 37 
percent of the control group's earnings were from such jobs- 

In many respects, the most interesting results are those for the 
16-to-18-month period. By the start of this period about 92 percent of the 
experimentals had left the program; thus, these results can be viewed 
as preliminary indications of post-program effects. As we can see in 
Table VII. 1, the only significant overall differences in employment- 
related outcomes during this period were for the AFDC target group. A 
significantly higher percentage of experimentals than controls in this 
group were employed during this period and, on average, the experimentals 
worked 18 hours and earned $78 more per month than their control group 
counterparts. Contributing to these large differences for the TffDC 
group relative to those for the ex-addict, ex-offender, and youth groups 
was the AFDC controls having worked and earned substantially less than 
controls in the other target groups. 

There is some evidence to suggest that Supported Work has led 
to more favorable employment experiences among experimentals than among 
controls. In all target groups, experimentals who became employed 
after leaving Supported Work did, on average, earn higher wage rates 
than controls who found jobs. The wage rate difference is highest among 
the AFDC group (§.72) and lowest cunong the ex-addict group ($.23). Also, 
those experimentals who found jobs after leaving Supported Work tended to 
work a higher percentage of the time than did controls who found jobs- 
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2 . Income Sources and Welfare Dependence 

The evidence from this interim analysis suggests that Supported 
Work tended to increase the economic well-being of participants both 
during the in-program period and during the early post^-program period- 
However, as we can see in Table VII. 2, the components of the increase 
in income changed over time. During the first 9-month period, when a 
large portion of experimentals were in Supported Work programs, differences 
in total monthly income of experimentals in all target groups as compared 
to controls ($225 for the AFDC, $144 for the ex-addict, $167 for the 
ex-offender, and $228 for the youth groups) were the result of signifi- 
cantly higher earnings, lower unemployment compensation (UC) , and lower 
welfare benefits and food stamp bonuses (except among the youth group) * 

During the 16-to-18-month period, when nearly all experimental 
group members had left their Supported Work jobs, the total income 
differential between experimentals and controls for the AFDC target group 
($44) was still significant — due to a combination of higher earnings, 
higher unemployment compensation, and lower welfare benefits and food 
stamp bonuses among experimentals than among controls. Among the other 
target groups, total income was essentially the same for experimentals 
as it was for controls, in spite of experimentals receiving between 
$14 and $35 more per month in unemployment benefits- Only ex-offender 
experimentals continued to receive significantly less welfare than their 
control counterparts during this period. 

As noted in the preceding discussion, the increase in income 
among experimentals relative to controls was accompanied by a substantial 
decrease in welfare dependence. During both 9-month periods, the 
percentage of experimentals receiving any welfare was significantly 

2 ^ ^' 
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TABLE VII . 2 

SXPERIMENTAL-COHTROL DIFFERENTIALS IM VARIOUS INCOME SOURCES 



Months 1-9 



Months 10-08 



Months 16-lB 



Exper imental - 

Control 
Differential 



Control 
Group Mean 



Exper Iman ta 1 * 

Control Control 
Differential Group M«an 



Experimental- 

Control Control 
Differential Group Mean 



Total Monthly Income (3) 
AFDC 

Ex- addict 
Ex-^f fender 
Youth 

Monthly Earnings (5) 

AFtx: 

Ex-addict 

Ex-offender 

Youth 



225** 
144** 
167** 
228** 



351** 
201** 
206** 
240** 



409 
288 
230 
161 



59 
151 
160 
104 



88** 
51** 

15 
9 



152** 
55** 
45** 
40** 



426 
330 
318 
265 



110 
194 
224 
175 



44* 

25 

7 

-19 



78** 
-1 

29 
-2 



430 
345 
327 
280 



122 
208 
233 
195 



Monthly Unemployment 
Compensation (5)^ 

AFDC 

Ex-addict 

Ex-offender 

Youth 

b/ 

Welfare Income- 
Percent Receiving 

AFDC 

Ex-addict 

Ex-offender 

Youth 

Monthly Amount (3) 
AFDC 

Ex-addicr 

Ex-offender 

Youth 



-2** 
-8** 

-5* 



-5.9** 
-20.7** 
-13-2** 

-5.4* 



-110* 
' 47* 
^ 19* 
• 3* 



2 
11 

6 
7 



99-4 
50,9 
30-7 
15.8 



274 
94 
36 
21 



29** 
21** 
11** 
16** 



-11.4** 

- 5.2** 

- 5.4** 

- 1.3 



-32** 
-13* 
-13** 
-13*^ 



4 
8 
9 
6 



91. 1 
48. 5 
29.7 
21.8 



242 
39 
45 
33 



47** 
35** 
14** 
24** 



-15.0* 

- 5.2 

- 6.0* 

- 1.4 



-72** 

- 9 
-15** 

- 9 



5 
9 
10 
7 



35.4 
44.1 
25.3 
18.3 



:3 3 
38 
47 
33 



Monthly Food Stamp 
3onus Value ($) 

AFDC 

Ex-addict 

Ex-offender 

Youth 



-20** 

- 4** 

- 3* 

0 



65 
20 
15 
17 



-18* 

- 3 

- 3 

- 5 



61 
23 
15 
16 



-15** 
. 2 
_ 2 
« 5 



60 
23 
14 
15 



—^Except in New York* Supported Work did not participate in the Unemployment Compensation 
program. Thus, the experimental group's benefits would .have been funded primarily by the federal 
Special Unemployment Assistance (SUA) program. 

— "^Welfaxe income includes AFDC. GA. SSI and other unspecified welfare income. Me^iriy 
all of t.he AFDC group's welfare income was from t.hs AFDC program, while most of that received by the 
other target groups was from General Assistance programs. 

* Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a t'^-tailed test. 

•* Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two- tailed test. 
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lower than the percentage of controls for all except the youth target 
group. During the first nine months, it was 6 percentage points lower 
for the AFDC group, 21 percentage points lower for the ex-addict group, 
and 13 points lower for the ex-offender group. Duriixg the second 9-month 
period the percentage of experimentals receiving welfare was 11, 6, and 
6 percentage points lower than for controls in the AFDC, ex-addict, and 
ex-offender target groups, respectively. Over the full IS-month period, 
this reduction in the percentage of experimentals receiving any benefits, 
together with a decrease in payments among many who continued to receive 
welfare after enrolling in the program, led to an average reduction in 
cash transfer payments among experimentals of $1,728 for the AFDC group, 
$540 for the ex- addict group, $288 for the ex-offender group, and $189 

for the youth group. 

In addition to this reduction in cash transfers, experimentals 
(in all but the youth group) tended to receive lower food stamp bonuses 
than did controls. The value of these reduced benefits over the full 
18-month period ranged from $342 for the AFDC group to $54 for the ex- 
offender and youth groups. Also, AFDC experimentals, especially, tended 
to lose their Medicaid benefits as a result of their increased earnings: 
75 percent of experimentals as compared with 88 percent of controls in the 
AFDC target group had a Medicaid card at the time of their 18-month 
interview. 

In sum, experimentals increased their income siibstantially 
relative to controls, especi£.lly during the early months of the program. 
However, the net return from working was less than the actual money 
earned because of the resulting decrease in welfare benefits. This was 
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particularly true for the AFDC experimental s , whose total income increased 
by less than 75 cents for each dollar of earnings. Despite this substantial 
implicit welfare tax, vjc did not find that post-enrollment employment 
experiences were sensitive to expected welfare benefit reductions- This 
finding may seem to contradict the results of the nvimerous studies that 
suggest that there are work disincentive effects associated with welfare 
programs. However/ welfare recipients who enrolled in Supported Work 
may not be representative of the entire population of recipients: 
individuals voluntarily applied to Supported Work, presumably with soma 
knowledge of the impact that both in-program and post-program earnings 
would have on their welfare benefits. 

3 . Education and Training 

Reported enrollment in school was not significantly different 
between experimentals and controls in the ex-addict, ex-offender, and 
youth target groups.— During the first 9-month period, however, 21 
percent of experimentals in the AFDC group as compared with 11 percent 
of their control group counterparts reported attending school (primarily 
vocational and high schools) . 

For all target groups, reported enrollment in training progrcois 
was low (generally less them 10 percent) among both experimentals and 
controls during the entire 18-month period. Nonetheless, significant 
differences were observed for both the AFDC and youth groups- During 
the second 9-month period, 3 percent of the AFDC experimentals and 8 
percent of the AFDC controls reported having received training, mostly 



— Among the youth group, most of those who attended school were 
enrolled in high school degree programs, while among the ex-addict and 
ex-offender '-yroups. most were enrolled in college or vocational programs < 
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through programs not connected with CETA, WIN, or Supported Work. 
Similarly, in the first and second 9-month periods, respectively, 3 
and 5 percent of the youth experimental s , as compared to 7 and 11 percent 
of the youth controls, reported having been enrolled in training. (Half 
of those in both youth groups who reported receiving training during the 
lO-fco-18-month period said that they had obtained it through CETA.) 

4 . Drug Use^ ^ 

As can be seen from the data presented in Table VII . 3 , Supported 
Work had very little impact on drug use, even among the ex-addict group, 
virtually all of whom had been in drug treatment prior to enrolling in 
the program. The only significant finding for the full target-group 
samples was that among the youth group, which had the most limited drug 
use experience at the time of their enrollment in Supported Work, experi- 
tnentals tended to be more likely than controls to use marijuana; during 
both 9-month periods, half the controls reported using marijuana, compared 
with 63 and 59 percent of the experimentals in the first and second 9-month 

, 2/ 

periods, respectively.— 

. . 3/ 
5. criminal Activities— 

Table VII. 4 suinmarizes some of the key findings related to 
involvement in crime. In addition to the findings for the two 9-month 



i-^As noted previously, drug use among the AFDC sample has not 
been considered in this evaluation. 

-^The increase in marijuana use did not occur primarily in thoso 
sites that also enrolled ex-addicts. 

-'^Gn-y the ex-addict, ex-offender, and youth groups are considered 
in this discussion. AFDC sample members were not asked about the extent 
of any involvement in criminal activities. 
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TABLE VII. 3 

EXPERIMENTAL-CONTROL DIFFERENTIALS IN DRUG USE 



Months 1-9 



Experimental- 
Control Control 
Differential Group Mean 



Months 10-18 



Experimental- 
Control Control 
Differential Group Mean 



Percent Using Heroin 



Ex- addict 

Ex-offender 

Youth 



-1.2 
2.3 

2.6 



20.1 
9.8 
2.1 



•1.5 
1.4 
1.2 



14.8 
7.2 
0.8 



Percent Using Cocaine 

Ex- addict 
Ex-'Of fender 
Youth 



3.8 12.8 
0.9 15.5 
-1.0 8.3 



2.3 12.2 
1.1 13.8 
-1.9 6.9 



Percent Using Marijuana 

Ex-addict -2.9 67.0 0.1 64.1 

Ex-offender -0.3 63.4 -2.5 63.9 

Youth 12.6** 49.9 8.7* 49.8 

Percent using Alcohol 
Daily 

Ex-addict -2.5 15.9 3.8 11.6 

Ex-offender -4.2 15.8 0.6 16.1 

Youth 3.6 6.1 1.3 il.3 



* Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a 
two- tailed test. 

**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a 
two- tailed test. 
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TABLE VII. 4 

EXPERIMENTAL-COK DIFFERENTIALS IN INDICATORS OF CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES 



Months 1-9 Months 10-18 Months 1-18 

Experimental- Experimental- Experimental- 
Control Control Control Control Control Control 
Differential Group Mean Differential Group Mean Differential Group Heaa 



Percent Arrested 





Ex-addict 


-5.2* 


21.7 


-6.9** 


19.6 


-11.2** 


35.9 




Ex-offender 


-4.1 


32.4 


3.1 


■ 21.8 


-2.2 


44.8 




Youth 


-2.8 


19.1 


1.0 


15.0 


-2.8 


28.5 




Percent Arrested 
















for Robbery 














H 


Ex-addict 


-4.4** 


5.5 


-2.7** 


3.5 


-6.7** 


8.8 


0 


Ex-offender 


1.7 


4.9 


-1.0 


4.5 


0.2 


8.9 




Youth 


-1.1 


5.2 


0.4 


2.4 


-0.8 


7.7 



*Statistically significant at the 10 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
**Statistically significant at the 5 percent level on a two- tailed test. 



periods, we have included results for the full 18-inonth period, since 
these provide a better indication of the cumulative effect of Supported 
Work on involvement in criminal activities. For the ex-addict target 
group, significantly fewer experimentals than controls (25 versus 36 
percent) reported having been arrested during the 18-month period, A 
lairge portion of this differential in arrests was attributable to a 
reduction in robbery and drug^related arrests, Experimentals in the 
ex-addict group also reported fewer convictions and incarcerations 
than did controls. Similarly favorable results in terms of reduced 
involvement in crime were not observed for experimentals in the ex- 
offender and youth target groups. Since the employment results for all 
thro.e groups were quite similar , employment differences cannot explain 
the discrepancy in the results. It may be, however, that the effect 
of Supported Work on legitimate income relieved one of the ex-addicts ' 
main motivations for committing robberies or making illegal drug sales- 

B, CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The analyses siommarized here have identified a number of favor- 
able effects of Supported Work* These include increased total incomer 
reduced welfare income, and among ex-addicts, reduced involvement with 
the criminal justice system. In all areas, the program effects tended 
to be greatest when experimentals were participating in Supported Work. 
Furthermore, the program's impact tended to be greater among the AFDC 
than among ehe other target groups. 

Employment-related results in particular varied considerably 
among sites and across target groups within a site, suggesting that 



labor market conditions, Supported Work program characteristics, and 
alternative programs may interact with the Supported Work participants' 
characteristics in determining the program's effects. 

One of the more evident site-specific factors that is likely 
to have influenced the findings reported here is experimentals ' partici- 
pation in Unemployment Compensation programs.—'^ Diiring the later months 
covered by this study, receipt was particularly high among those ex- 
addict, ex-offender, and youth experimentals in Jersey City and among 
the AFDC experimentals in New York; among each of these groups, 
experimental-control differences in employment-related outcome measures 
were either zero or negative by the l6-to-18 month period- Although 
a full-scale analysis of the effects of the Unemployment Compensation 
programs on post-program employment was not within the scope of this 
analysis, we did calculate some rough estimates of what the experimental- 
control differences would have been if experimentals had not gained 
eligibility for unemployment compensation through their Supported Work 
employment. This preliminary evidence suggests that experimentals who 
received unemployment compensation benefits may have reduced their 
employment during the 16-to-18-month period by an average of about 
88 hours per month. he overall impact on the experimental-control 
differences during this period might, then, be in the neighborhood of 
10 hours per month. This is a large enough figure to make it important 



-^As noted previously, the New York Supported Work program was the 
only program that participated in the State Unemployment Compensation Program. 
In other sites, experimentals could potentially gain eligibility for benefits 
under the federally funded Special Unemployment Assistance (SUA) Program. 
In part, eligibility for SUA was determined by whether the programs explicitly 
represented themselves as training or employment programs- 
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that future research efforts attempt to estimate more precisely Supported 
Work's effects mder the counter-factual conditions whereby Supported 
Work employment did not contribute directly to eligibility for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

There is also some evidence that local labor market conditions 
may have affected Supported Work's impact. Even after controlling for 
sample characteristics and site, experimental-control differentials tended 
to be smaller for individuals enrolled later in calendar time. _ This is 
partly due to higher employment rates among controls who were enrolled at 
later dates. However, the detailed analysis required to fully understand 
the cause of this time trend had not been undertaken for this report. 

The final report on this component of the evaluation of the 
Supported V/ork demonstration will address more thoroughly issues related 
to site and subgroup differences in results and to the iiT5)act of local 
labor-market conditions. Both the larger sample and the longer-term 
follow-up of the sample will facilitate this expansion in scope. 



APPENDIX A 

THE IMPACT OF NON-RESPONSE ON ESTIMATES OF THE 
EFFECTS OF SUPPORTED WORK 



While efforts were made in designing the Supported Work sample to 
ensure that compcorisions of experimental and control groups would yield 
unbiased estimates of the impact of the program/ not all enrollees completed 
the assigned interviews. If the tendency of enrollees to complete assigned 
interviews is related to an outcome variable (such as current earnings) , 
the estimate of the effect of Supported Work on that outcome may be biased - 
This appendix reviews the basic methodology for correcting for such bias 
and applies it to the sample analyzed in this report. 

Section 1 gives the definition of non-response applicsible to this 
study, and presents completion rates for the 9- and IS-month interviews 
for a Supported Work subsample. In Section 2 we lay out the methodology 
used to analyze the impact of non-response on program effects. Section 3 
contains estimates of a model which relates the characteristics of individuals 
to the probability of their responding to the 9- and 18-month interviews. 
Section 4 presents calculations in which these estimated parameters are 
used to adjust estimates of the effect of Supported Work on several key 
outcome measures in such a way as to correct (at least approximately) for 
any bias induced by non-response. This correction is accurate, on average, 
for large samples if the model of response probability is reliable. For 
small samples, the accuracy is less certain. Nevertheless, this method 
provides the best means available for assessing and eliminating the 
impact of non-response on our analysis of the effects of Supported Work. 
Key findings are summarized in Section 5. 
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1. INTERVIEW RESPONSE RATES 

The data set analyzed in the main body of this report consists of 
the sample of observations on all individuals completing baseline and 9- 
and 18-month interviews. Thus, anyone failing to complete either interview 
will be classified as a non-responder for the purposes of this analysis. 
However, labelling as a non-responder everyone who has been assigned an 
18-month interview but for whom 18-month data are not availaible would 
overstate non-response rates, since attempts are made to interview indivi- 
duals for approximately three months after the interview has been assigned. 
F\irthermore, it takes two months on average for interview data to be 
transmitted, processed, and added to the existing data file. Therefore, we 
limit the sample used here to those individuals enrolled prior to November 1, 
1976. By the time the data file used for this report was created, all these 
individuals would eitlier have responded or been classified as non-responsive, 
since at least 5 months will have elapsed between the time an 18-month 
interview was assigned and the time the analysis file was created (September 15, 
1978) . While this leads to considerably smaller samples than those used 
in the text, neittier responders nor non-responders will be over-represented 
in the data. 

Given this, sample, the proportions responding to the 9-month, 18- 
month, and both 9- and 18-month interviews are given in Table A-1 for each 
target group. Completion rates to the 9-month interview — which range from 
nearly 90 percent for AFDC recipients to 74 percent for ex-offenders — are 
higher than for the 18-month interview for each target group. Completion 
rates for the 18-month interview, though lower, follow the same pattern, 
with the AFDC target group showing the highest response rate and the 
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TABLE A-1 

COMPLETION RATES FOR SUPPORTED WORK INTERVIEWsi^ 



Target Group 


Percent 
Con?)leting 
9-Month 
Interviews 


Percent 
Coii5)leting 
18~Month 
Interviews 


Percent 

Con^leting Both 
9- and 18-Month 
Interviews 


afek: 


89.6 


82.5 


78.4 


Controls 


89.8 


82. 7 


78.1 


Experimentals 


89.3 


82.2 


78.6 


EX-ADDICTS 


80.6 


68.3 


62.0 


Controls 


77.3 


67.1 


59.3 


Exp e r dLins n t a 1 s 


83.9 


69.6 


64. 7 


EX-OFFENDERS 


73.8 


65.3 


55.3 


Controls 


73.4 


66.2 


56-1 


Experimentals 


74.3 


64.5 


54.5 


YOUTH 


81.4 


76.0 


67.0 


Controls 


79.4 


74.5 


63.4 


Experimentals 


83.7 


77.6 


71.1 



— The subsample used in the constiruction of this tahle and throughout 
this Appendix consists of only those individuals who completed the pre- 
enrollment interview prior to November 1976. Thus, results may differ from 
those presented in Appendix B. Completion rates are calculated by dividing 
the number of completed interviews by the total number of interviews assigned 
to the field. Attempts are made in each wave of follow-up interviews to 
contact the full sample of people initially assigned to the experimental 
or control groups . 
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ex-offenders the lowest. For the purposes of this analysis, however, the 
third column of Table A-1 is the most relevant. Over 78 percent of the 
AFDC sample completed both 9- and 18-month interviews, while only 55 
percent of ex-offenders did. Response rates for youth and ex-addicts 
lay between these extremes. 

Response rates for experimentals and controls in each target 
group are also contained in the table- Experimentals yielded substantially 
higher response rates than controls in the youth and ex-addict samples. 
For ex-offenders and AFDC recipients, the response rates were more 
nearly equal. Whether this difference is due to experimental status 
directly or to other differences between experimentals and controls 
can only be determined by a formal analysis of response, such as 
that contained in Section 3 . 
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2. THE PROBLEM OF RESPONSE BIAS 



The method of analysis for the Supported Work evaluation used 
in the body of this report is the single equation multiple regression 
model. In the simplest case/ outcomes of interest (such as earnings, 
employment, and drug use) are regressed on personal chaxacteristics and on 
a dummy variable equal to one for experimentals and zero for control 
group members • More involved specifications include interaction terms 
between the experimental-control dummy and personal characteristics / 
in the belief that the program's impact may depend upon the socioeconomic 
characteristics of the participaunt. Program chaxacteristics such as 
location or length of sit^ operation may also be included in the model 
as regressors. The general regression model can be written as 

Y » XB + ■ (1) 

where Y is the outcome vairiable, X is a matrix containing demographic 
and socioeconomic characteristics as well as program variables, e is 
a disturbance term, and B is a vector of unknown parameters. 

Estimation of B is usually accomplished by the use of ordinary 
least squaxes (OLS) regression methods. The OLS estimator can be 
written as 

/\ 

B = (X'X)"^ x'y, (2) 

Substituting (1) into (2) we have 

B = B + (x'x)"-^ XZ. (3) 
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For a sample in which no systematic effect is operating to limit the 
spocple available for analysis — that is, an uncensored sample — the 
expected value of the regression coefficient is 

E (Bjx) B -H (X'X)""^ X E (e:|x). (4) 

/\ 

Thus B is cui unbiased estimator of B if E (e|x) =« 0; that is, if the 
conditional mean of the disturbance term is equal to zero. This 
condition is usually assumed to be satisfied for a properly specified 
model* 

For a censored sample, we have the additional conditioning 
factor of the sample selection rule. Hence, 

E {b|x and selection rule) = B + (x'x)"-^ X E (e|X and 

selection rule) - (5) 

If the conditional expectation of the distiirbance term fails to equal 
zero, the coefficients will be biased. Thus, attention must focus on 
the relationship between the sample selection rule and the disturbance 
term 

The censoring mechanism in the case under consideration here is 
failure to obtain follow-up interviews (for any reason) for an individual. 
One way to view this mechanism is to imagine an index of response 
likelihood, R*. For values of R* exceeding zero the individual will 
be locAtable and will be able and willing to complete the interview. 
Those with values of R* below zero will not complete interviews. 
Furthermore, assume that it is possible to identify some characteristics 
that affect the likelihood of response, such as whether the individual 
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has moved, whether he or she is incarcerated, ard a variety of other 
personal traits. This model can be described as follows: 

R* = Z6 + n. (6) 

where Z is a vector of personal traits affecting availability,—'^ 5 is 
the coefficient vector, and n is a disturbance term. Of course, R* 
is not observed directly; we only know whether or not an intervirw was 
completed: 

> - Z6) 



!1 for R* >^ 0, (i.e. , n 
0 for R* < 0, (i.e. , n 



(7) 

< - Z6) 



where R = 1 for respondents and R = 0 for non^responders . 

From (5) it can be seen that in order to obtain unbiased 
coefficients we require 

E (elx, n - Z6) = 0. (8) 

2/ 

If £ has zaro mean and z and n are mean independent,— this condition 

is satisfied (for nonstochastic Z) . However, if the probability of 

non-response is affected by Y (and therefore by e) , e and n are not 

independent, the expectation in (8) is not zero, and the regression 

3/ 

estimates of the coefficients in eq^aation (1) will be biased.— 



— '^The vector Z may contain many of the same variables as X contains. 

— Mean or conditional independence implies that E (e|n) = E (e) , 
a somewhat stronger requirement than zero correlation ^ unless £ and H are 
assumed to have a bivariate normal distribution. 

3/ 

— As noted by Peck (1973) and others, if the probability of non- 
response is related only to the regressors (X ' s ) or is random, no response 
bias results. 
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This correlation between £ and n niay result in two different 
ways. If Z contains only nonstochastic variables, and there exists an 
unmeasxared variable (e.g. , motivation or attitude) that affects both 
outcomes and the probability of response, then £ and n will be 
correlated. However, correlation of the disturbance terms of the 
estimating equations will result even if the disturbance terms in the 
structural equations are uncorrelated if current outcomes affect the 
probability of responding to requests for interviews. In this case 
the structural response model can be written as 

where Z* contains exogenous variables not included in X, and H* is a 
disturbance term possibly uncorrelated with e.— Substituting equation 
(1) in (9) to obtain an equation that can be easily estimated wev have 

R* = x6^ + z*6^ + (xg + e:)6^ + n* (10) 

= X{6^ + B<5^) + z*6^ + (n* + e6^) , 
R* = z6 + rir (11) 

where Z = (X ,Z*) , 6 = / 6^ + B^^ \ , and n = (n* + £63) . 

Clearly the disturbance terrri in the estimating equation (11) , which 

has the same form as equation (6) , is correlated with e, even if the 

2/ 

disturbance terms n* and € are independent.— 



— '^Some of the elements of 5^ will be zero if there are variables 
in X which affect outcomes but not response. 

— '^The only difference between the two behavioral specifications 
that affects estimation of the model of probability of response is that 
equations (9) -(11) result in the inclusion of all exogenous variables from 
the outcome equation (1) , including ones not: considered to have direct 
impact on the likelihood of response, Cnly variables directly affecting 
response are included under the first specification, (6) . 
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Figure A-1 provides an intuitive explanation of the problem. 
For a given vector Z, individuals with large negative values of r) are 
more likely to be non-responders . If n and £ are positively correlated, 
the non-responders are more likely to be those with large negative 
deviations (e) from the unbisised response line, AB — that is, those 
corresponding to the circled points in the diagram. Performing 
regression analysis on the restricted sample would produce an estimated 
regression line like CD. Comparison of CD with the "true" regression 
. line AB demonstrates the potential for bias in estimated coefficients 
arising from non-response. 

Recent developments in econometric methodology suggest ways of 
handling the problem of response bias when data on the variables affecting 
the probability of response (Z) are observed. Heckman (1976) shows that 
statistical models characterized by limited dependent variaisles, sample 
selection rules, or truncation points have a common structure, and 
suggests a simple method of estimating these models which we employ "in 
this analysis. 

Heckman 's paper deals with the estimation of models like that 
specified in equations (1), (6), and (7). in an earlier paper (Heckman, 
1974) he showed that maiximiim likelihood methods could be employed to 
cons:.stently and efficiently estimate the parameters of this model. 
However, the likelihood method was found to be quite expensive. The 
more recent paper (Heckman, 1976) shows that consistent estimates can 
be obtained in a much less costly manner by recognizing the problem 
as an "omitted variable" problem. This can be seen as follows: 
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FIGURE A-1 

ILLUSTRATED EFFECT OF SAMPLE CENSORING ON ESTIMATES 

a/ 

OF REGRESSION PARAMETERS— 
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equation (1) for the i observation is 



= X^B + (12) 

Taking expectations, given that the sample available is limited to 
those who respond (R* > 0) , gives 

E (Y^Ir^ > 0) = X^B + E (E^Ir^ > 0) . (13) 

If we assume that £ and ri , the disturbance term in equation (6) ' 
. follow a bivariate normal distribution, then it cstn be shown— that 

E (e. 1r. > 0) =7-^^^ i' (14) 

where O^^ is the covariance between e and r\, O^^ is the variance of r\ , and 

f (Z <S/a22^) 

X = • (15) 



The denominator of is the probability that >^ 0, i.e., the probability 

that the individual responds to the interview, while the numerator of 
is the standard normal density function, evaluated at the point Z.6/G_^^j. 
Substituting (14) in (13) we have 

B (Y. [r* >^ 0) = X.B + ^12 X. . (16) 

(.^22)'^ 

Estimation of equation (12) on the sample of respondents will 
not take into accoiint the final term in equation (16). Thus, the bias 
that arises from use of this "censored" sample exists solely because 
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— '^See Johnson and Kotz (1972), pp. 112-116. 
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the conditional mean of is omitted from the regression. The bias 
that results from use of respondent-only data may then be interpreted 
as arising from normal specification error. This interpretation 
suggests a simple solution: provide an instrument for the rrissing 
variable (X^) and estimate equation (16) . Heckcian (1976) , in proposing 
this solution^ suggests that if data on the variables Z determining the 
likelihood of response are available, an approximation to can be 
obtained by estimating a probit model of response, such as that implied 
by equations (6) and (7) , and using the estimated coefficients to form 
X for each observation. Equation (16) can then be readily estijuatec by 
ordinary least squares regression. Although the equation still must 
be fit only on data from respondents, any bias that this might ImpaLrr 

1/ 

to the coefficients, B, is corrected for by inclusion of the X^ term,— 
if the assumptions of the model hold and X is reliably estimated. 

In the next section we develop and estimate a model to explain 
response to supported work interviews. Results from this estimation 
aj used in the subsequent section to implement Heckman's approach. 



— The estimates of B are unbiased only asymptotically, since 
an estimate of X. must be substituted for the unobserved true value 
in the regression. 



3, A MODEL OF THE PROBABILITY OF RESPONSE TO SUPPORTED WORK INTERVIEWS 



The probatbility that an individual will respond is assumed to 
depend upon demographic characteristics, past and present behavior, 
and experience w-ith the enrollment interview. 

While ti. includes many of the same variables that were used 
as control variables in the outcome regressions (the results from which 
were reported in the body of this report), equations (9)-(ll) indicate 
that all variables affecting outcomes should be included in the model 
for non-response, even if they are felt to have no direct impact on 
response probabilities. In addition, a number of variables that are 
assxamed to have no impact on outcomes are felt to affect the probability 
of response. These include such items as the number of moves made during 
xJie two yecirs prior to enrollment (since those moving are often the 
haxdest to locate) , some variables describing personal living arrangements , 
expected earnings if employed, whether the individual applied to Supported 
Work because of some agency pressure to find a job/ and some 
indicators of the natv 'e of the interviewing process itself, sucn as the 
length and location of the baseline interview. The final list of variables 
is contained in Table A-2. 

Since the data on these causal variables are collected from the 
baseline interview, the parameters of the model of response to the 
follow-up inteirviews can be estimated. From equations (6) and (7) , 
assuming r| has a standard normal distribution, we have 
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TABLE A- 2 

VARIABLES AFFECTING PROBABILITY OF RESPONSE^/ 



FROM OUTCOME EQUATION SPECIFICATION USED IN TEXT: 

Age (iinder 21, 21-35, over 35) 
Race (black, Hispanic, other) 

Education (less than 8 years, 8 to 12 years ^ over 12 years) 
Family Status (household size, marital status, whether dependents) 
Drug xjse history (whether used heroin regularly, any drug 

regialaxly, or were in treatment) 
Criminal record (number of arrests ever, whether in jail last year) 
Work Experience (longest job: none, less than one year, over 

one year) 

Enrollment date (before January 1976, January-June 1976, after 

Jxane 1976) 
Eligibility for own target group 
Experimental status 
Site 

Length of site operation at enrollment: 



ADDITIONAL VARIABLES AFFECTING RESPONSE: 

Living arrangements (whether rent or own, whether live with 

parents, whether live in public housing) 
Number of moves last 2 years 

Whether applied for Supported Work job because of pressure 

by some agency to find a job 
Wage per week expected if employed 
Interview location (whether in office) 
Length of interview (in minutes) 



For 



i'^Not all of these variables are relevant to eajh target group. 
Hence, model specifications will differ slightly for the four groups. : 
exan^Jle, all AFDC recipients are femal3s; hence, no sex variable is used. 
Also, AFDC mothers report almost no dxug usage and arrest data were not asked 
of them* 
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P (R. = 1) = P (R* > 0) 

= p (z . 6 -h n . > 0) 
= p (n. < Z.5) 

z.5 

— oo 

Forming the likelihood function for the sample gives 

L = n. [P (R. = l)]^i [1 - P (R. = l)]^""^i. 

Estimates for tiie parameters of this probit model, 5, cure those values 
that maximize L, and are readily obtained from a probit computer program. 

Sample sizes used' for ti'iis analysis, contained in Table A-3f 
range from 43S for ^outh to 1040 for ex-offenders. Table A-4 contains 
the esr^imat^i^ .^jupact of each of che variables on the probability of 
responding to the two follow-up interviews .-^"^ The major findings for 
each of the four target groups are summarized below. 

a. AFDC : Women who applied to Supported Work due to pressure 
fro'- some agency to find a job were significantly less likely to complete 
follow-up interviews. Those living in public housing and over age 35 
were more likely to respond - 

These results are based on simple t-tests of i:he coefficients. 
However, the overall fit of the model was quite poor. A chi-squa.re 
statistic testing whether all coefficients axe equal to zero could not 



— It is e=asily shown that the effect of a change in variable 2 
on the probability of response is f(z6), where 6^ is the coefficient on 
Z^ in equation (11) and f is the detisity function of the standard normal, 
evaluated at the point '^'5. Since this .impact clearly varies with the 
va''ue of Z chosen, we comgiute the marginal impacts using the mean values 
for all variables in Z . 
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TABLE A- 3 

SAMPLE SIZES FOR ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACT OF NON-RESPONSE 



Observations 
AvailaJDlei/ 



Complete 
Observations^^ 



Response 
Ratel/ 



Observations 
for Regression^/ 



AFDC 564 

Ex-addicts 1,043 

Ex-offenders 1,327 

Youth 533 



453 
783 
1,040 
-435 



.81 
.63 
.55 
.67 



365 
495 
575 
29 3 



—These are the numbers of individuals enrolled prior to November 
1976. These numbers are substantially smaller than those reported in Appen- 
dix B - 



—These are the numbers of observations with data on all pre-enrollment 
characteristics needed for estimation of probit model and regression 
equations- Many of the omitted cases received early versions of the baseline 
interview, 

3/ 

-•This column contains the proportions of colunm 2 observations with 
complete 9- and 18-month interviews- The proportions of column 1 observations 
with both interviews completed are nearly identical. 

— '^These are the numbers observations available for outcome analysis 
(responders only) , equal to column 2 times column 3. These sample sizes are 
substantially smaller than those used in the analysis reported on in the main 
body of this report, due to the November 1976 cutoff date for enrollment used 
here, and to the excliision of observations with missing data on pre-enrollment 
variables necessary for this analysis* 
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TABLE A- 4 

THE MAHGINAi IMPACT OF ?ERSO^UU. AND PROGRAM CHARACTEFISTICS ON 
THE PROEABILXTY OF RESPONSS. 



Target Group 



1/ 

/ariablea ^ ATDC- Ex-^addlct Ex~o£fendar Youth 

HAce C Blacks) 

Whita 10.2 -3.0 -12.9** -27. 

aiapAiitc -3.5 -16.3** 6.8 -19.6** 

i-lalo — -2.9 -8.0 -11-2 

Aqo <21-35)-2^ 

Cndor 19 — — — 3-0 

Undar 21 — 1.6 

Over 35 3.4* -7.4 

Education (8-12 years) 

Less than 8 years -.1 11.2* -10.3** 8.9 

12 or mora years 4.3 -.3 -4.3 — 

-^Kouaehold Slza 1.4 .6 ,3 -.1 

Married 10-1 -3.8 -2,6 1.6 

Any Dap«ndent3 -24.3 3.0 -3-3 1.9 

^.e^ular Use of Drugs - except siarijuana 3-3 -7.2 2.5 .1 

.=lQqular CTsa of Heroin 14.0 7.4 ,5 15.8 

In Drug Treata»nt Last 6 Months 1.7 11.1* -1.4 -22.1 

^Number of Arrests — -.04 .00 -.23 

In Jail Last Year — -6.4 — -1.6 

4 



On Probation or Parole — -3.8 2.5 -3. 



Longest Job (None) 

Less than a year 1.3 7.2 -5.0 1.6 

One year or longer .5 7.3 -1-2 5.5 

Had At Least 3 WeeJcs oi Training -1.7 3.2 .3 -.6 

-t-Weeks Einployed Vear Prior to Enrollment .04 .01 .1 -.03 

SnroLlcient Date 

1/76-6/76 — -3.7 -13.4 -48.5»'- 

After 6/76 11.5 S.4 -17.1 -56.2*« 

EligUbility Status 6-3 2.4 -.2 9.2 

Exporisiental Status ( Experimental " 1) -2.4 2.6 2.7 7.5 

Site (N'ewark, for ATEJC; Philadelphia 
for Other Target Groups) 

Atlanta 6.6 — — 6.6 

(3iicago -2-9 2.4 -9.7 

Hartford 9.L — 5.6 2.7 

Jersey City — 9.0* 6-7 -14.2 

^^ew^Lrk — — 4-2 — 

:iew York -12.1 — 

Oakland -10.4 -11.6 -2.7 

Philadelphia — — — — 

San Francisco — — -.3 — 

Wisconsin -8.7 
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TMLE A-4 (continued) 



Target Group 



Vaxlables 




Ex-addict 


Ex-of fandar 


Youth 


+Lan9t:h of Sit« Opex&^on (aontha) 


-1.2 


-.1 


.8 


2. a 


Living ArrongftOttnc (inscitution» ocher) 










Owns hosom 


— 


-1.3 


12. 1« 


40.9' 




— 


.9 


ll.S** 


25. 6 


£j.v«s In other's homa 


— 


-2.3 


20. 4** 


33.1 


yiiDl hC aouii* ng 


xu • o 


H m*m 


2.2 


4.9 


Lives with Parent 


1.9 


7.2 


2.0 


9.2 


♦ifuiaber of Moves L&s^ 2 Yeers 


-.9 


-1.9 


-1.9 


1.1 


Pressured to Find Job 


-10.7** 


1.9 


1.2 


4.0 


't'Sscpec^ad weqe Per Week (hundreds of dollars) 


-.9 


2.0 


-.6 


6.4 


Interviev in Office 


.4 


2.0 


-3.6 


-13.7 


•^Length of Interview (hours) 


-3.4 


.1 


7.3 


-9.9 



NOTEs The effect of a change in variable 2^ on the probability of response 5,*f(z5)» whore '^^ is 
Che cooffici«nt: on 2 in equation Cll) (the probit model) and f is the density function of the standard 
nornaU.* evaluated at the point 26. Since the estimated affect will clearly vary with the value of 2 
chosen* we conpute the nuirginal impacu using the mean values for ail variables in 2. 

A few examples will besc demonatrate the interpretation of these results. For continuous */ari- 
ables (those marked with in the lef't hand aargin) , a change of one unit, is predicted to lead to a 
change in the probability of responding equal to the value given, all other factors being equal. Thu3# 
a youth whose baseline interview laerod 2 hours would be 9.9 percent lass lUcely to respond than an other- 
wise identical youth whose baseline interview took only one hour. For discrote variables (those not 
aarked with +) , there ioay be two or nor^ possible values. Race, for example, has three possible values 
(black, Hispanic, or white) while "married" has only two possible values Cyes or no). For variables with 
only two possible values, the value given in the table is the difference in the pro.^ability of response 
for those" who do and do not exhibit the given trait. Thus, a loarried AFDC recipient la 10.1 percent 
tnore likely to respond to an interview than an identical but uniiiaiixied AFDC member. For variables with 
three or more outcomes r the value given is the amoiint by which the predicted probability of response 
for individuals with the specified characteristic exceeds t*he expected response probability for those 
with the characteristic given in parentheses. Thua# white ex-offenders are 12.9 percent leas likely to 
respond to interviews than black ex-offenders, holding other rariables constant. To find the ejcpectad 
difference in probability of response between white and Hispanic AFDC niamber:i, subtract the tabled 
value for aispanics from that given for whites. This yields a predicted probability of response for 
whites chat 's 6.1 parcancage points staaller than the probability of response Cor Hii^oanics. 

-i^Some variables used for the model of interview response are not available (such as arrest 
record) , not applicable (such as sex) , or contain too little variation to permit reliable estiaation 
(such as the living arrangement variable). These excluded vziriablas are marked with a — . 

-^SinCB all Supported Work youth ara between the ages of 17 and 21, the excluded category for 
this target group is age 19 or older. For the cth;;r three target groups the aga categories used are 
under 21. 21 to 35, and over 35. 

•Coefficient estimate used in calculation of marginal impact is statistically significant 
at the 10 percent level (two- tailed test) . 

••Coefficient estimate tosed in calculation of marginal impact is statistically significant 
at the 5 percent level Ctwo-tailed test). 

1- indicates a continuous variiUsle. 
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be rejected at even the 20 percent level of significance. Thus, we 
are not very confident of our ability to explain response proba±iilities 
for the AFDC target group. The fit for each of the other target groups 
was much better, with chi-square statistics all significant at the one 
percent level. 

Ex-addicts : Hispanic ex-addicts were much less likely to 
respond to interviews than blacks. Those with very little (less than 
eight years) education were more likely to respond. This is in contrast 
with the results for ex-offenders. There were significant differences 
in response rates by site as well, with Jersey City enrollees being most 
likely and Oakland enrollees least likely to respond. Another interesting 
finding was that ex-addicts in drug trt>atment programs during the six 
months prior to baseline were more likely to respond to follow-up interviews. 

c. Ex-offenders : White and poorly educated individuals were 
less likely than blacks and educated enrollees to respond. Those outside 
institutions, whether living in a home or renting, were considerably 
more likely to respond than those in institutions. 

d. Youth : White and Hispanic youth were less likely to respond 
thaji blacks. This result is consistent with results for ex-addicts and 
ex-offenders. Also, those youth enrolling in Supported Work prior to 
January, 1976, were significantly more likely to respond than those 
entering later. As was found for ex-offenders, tt. place of residence 
at baseline was an important predictor of response. Individuals in 
institutions were much less likely to respond than those living in 
homes or renting. 
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e. All Taxget Groups : Comparison of these results across 
taxget groups reveals only two consistent findings: blacks are 
consistently more likely to respond than members of other racial 
groups/ and those residing in institutions at baseline are consistently 
less likely thaji others to respond. Other significant results are 
peculiar to the specific target group. 

Pre-enrollment values of outcome variables did not appear to 
be important predictors of response for any target group- Experimental 
status also did not appear to affect the likelihood of resDonse. This 
is perhaps a little surprising, since controls may feel resentful that 
they were not selected for the program and so be more likely to refuse 
to cooperate- Also, Table A-1 shows that ex-addict and youth experimentals 
have substantially higher completion rates than the control groups for 
these" two target groups. Nonetheless, while the estimates of the impact 
of status on completion ratts for these two groups are approximately equal 
to the differences found in Table A-1, they are not statistically 
significant after controlling for other variables - 
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4. THE EFFECT OF NON- RESPONSE ON ESTIMATED PROGRAM EFFECTS 



With the estimates of the parameters of the non-response model, 
we can construct the estimate of that part of the disturbance term in 
equation (12) which is correlated with the regressors Z. As explained 
in Section 2, this procedxire yields a new variable, X, which can then 
be included as an additional regressor in the estimation of equation 
(12)* Under the assumptions of the procedure, this regression produces 
unbiased estimates of the effect of experimental status (and control 
variables) on the outcome variable (Y) of interest, despite the fact 
that only data on respcnders is used in the regression. Comparison 
of these results with the estimates obtained with X excluded provides 
evidence of whether or not analysis of data on responders only leads to 
biased inferences about the impact of Supported Work.^^ While unadjusted 
esti-Tiates of program effects are given in the body of this report, we 
repeated the calculations on the sample analyzed here in order t^ assure 
that any differences between the adjusted and unadjusted estimates of 
program impact are due to the adjustment alone. 

Many different outcome variables have been examined in the body 
of this report. In order to determine whether non-response bias is 
likely to be a problem we have selected a subset of the most important 
outcomes for examination. For each target group we examine the impact 

1/ 

— As pointed out m Section 2, the reliability of this evidence 
depends upon the validity of the assumptions involved in the model. 
Furthermore, while discrepancies between the alternative estimates 
suggest that there could well be non-response bias , a correspondence of 
the xiwo sets of estimates may only indicate that the model of non-response 
is not good enough to permit detection of bias. 
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of Supported Work on hours worked during months 1-9, months 10-18, 
and months 16-18. We also examine for the youth, ex-addict, and 
ex-offender target groups, the effect of Supported Work on whether 
participants were arrested during months 1-9, months 10-18, and months 
1-18 and whether drugs were used during the second 9-month period. For 
the ATDC sample, we investigate the effect of Supported Work on welfare 
income (exaliJtding food stamps) during months 10-18. 

The estimates of the impact of Supported Work with and witliout 
adjustment for possible non-response bias are contained in Table A-5. 
In most cases, the alternative estimates are quite similar. The 
most notable exceptions are for average hours worked per month during 
months 10-18 for ex-addicts and during months 16-18 for youth. The 
estimated experimental-control difference increased from 15 hours to 
19 hours per month for ex-addicts — an increase of about 30 percent — 
after adjustment for non-response bias. For youth, prior to adjustment 
for bias. e>;perimentals were estimated to work 16 fewer hours per month 
during months 16-18, a statistically significant result. After adjustment, 
the difference dropped to 12 hours and was no longer significant. 

Since it is recognized that the impact of Supported Work may 
vary with program and individual characteristics, we have in this report 
allowed for such differences. These estimates have also been examined 
for non-response bias. Estimates of the impact of Supported Work seemad 
to vary more with site than with characteristics of individuals. Hence, 
we have estimated the effects of Supported Work on a few key outcomes 
by site, with and without correction for non-response bias. 
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TADli: A"5 

ESTIMATES OF TIIK IMPACT OF SUltOaTEiJ IWIlK WITH AND mwm AWUSTHKHT FOR POSSIBLE RESPONSE BIAS 



AFCC Ex-addict Ex-offender Youlli 



i)c})cnjon t_Va_rtablo >jr:Qlusted Adjusted Unddjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjuated Unadjusted Adjusied 
Average ^ »jntjily Hours 



HiinthB U9 




112.44** 


79.%»* 


82.0(1** 


76.21** 


77.54** 


89.33** 


90.56«* 


Honthfi 10-18 


52J7»» 




15.49** 


19.27** 


10.21** 


10.60** 


-.69 


3.12 


Montha 16-18 




27. ?U*^ 


-4.15 


3.33 


4.01 


3.93 


-16.36* 


-1?.4B 


Hontha 1-10 




a2.Bl*» 


47.72*' 


50.66** 


43.21** 


44.07** 


44,32** 


46.84** 


Whether Arrested 


















Kontha 1-9 






-6*98* 


^6.83* 


"3.07 


-4.65 


-.14 


-1.64 


Months 10-18 






•5.35 


MJ3 


2.54 


3.00 


-1.75 


-3.29 


Months MB 






-12.60** 


-11.92** 


L82 


2.32 


•1.65 


-3.36 


Wlietiier Used Drugs 


















Hontha 10*16 






1.46 


-.90 


-.55 


-.55 


1.69 


2.42 



Averacje KQntlily Welfare Incoioa lexcluaing food atainps) 

Months 10-lfl 5 -69.13** -64.40** - - - - . 

Sgiiiple Size 360 468 563 282 



Note: T|iOf>e estlmateu of program i:iipact differ somewhat from those contained In the . iin text of this report ainco sample sizes are smaller 
here. The smaller sample iilzcs result from limiting the non-response analysis to those Individuals wlio enri'.led prior to No\;etiiier 
1976, and for whom all necessary pre-enroUment variables are available. 

Tlio si^inificancii levels Indicated for exporimcnMl effects after adjustment for iion-:cspotise may not he strictly accurate, since the 
ejJtipv^tcd standard errors used for these slgnll;icani;c tiists, ohtained from the regroiision prooram, iire bia^^jd if the covariaiice 
dcCliiod in equation (14) Is not equal to zero. However, in practice the true test slatiijtics are usually very close to the onus 
rwrted by the regression program. Hence the significance levels given here are indicative of the actual significance levels. 

•Slqnificant at chti 10 percent level Itwo-taild test). 
**iiignificant at tlie 5 percent level Itwo-tallcd test). 
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Table A-6 contains estimates of experimental-control differences, 
by site, in hours worked and welfare income for the 10~1S month period 
for the AFDC target group. Table A-7 contains estimated differences for 
the other three taj.get groups in hours worked, percent arrested, and 
percent who used drugs (other than marijuana) for months 10-18, by site. 
Examination of these tables shows that accounting for possiblej non- response 
bias leads to few changes in estimated program impacts. The most substajitive 
change occurs in the estimate of Supported Work's Impact on hours worked 
by ex-addicts in Jersey City. Prior to controlling Cor non-respc • 
the efitimated experimental effect was 14 hovirs per month. Controlling 
for non-response, the estimate increased to 21 hours per month, an increase 
of 50 percent. Furthermore, while the experimental impact was not 
originally statistically significant, the adjusted, higher estimate is 
significantly different from zero at the five percent level- This change 
was atypical, however. Other results changed only marginally after 
adjustment, or remained small and insignificant despite larger propor- 
tionate changeii 

Experimf nTiil effects we-r^s also calculated using a procedure which 
takes account of the pos:>ibility that program effectiveness may vary with 
length of site operation. As can be seen from Table A-8, the estimated 
coefficients on the two experimental variables Ca binary experimental £::tatus 
variable and a i^tatus-length-of-site-operation interaction term) change 
very litcle when the effects of non-response are controlled for. Thus, 
for any length of site operation, the estimate of the impact of Supported 
Work will be virtually unaffected by the non-response adjustment.— 



— Estimates o2 the impact of Supported Work in which program effect 
was assumed to vary v/ith enrollmert date were also r vcamined for evidence 
of non-response bias. Only three of the 31 estimates changed substantively, 
the largest change being a 3 3 percent increase in the experimental-controj 
differential in hours worked in months 10 to IS bv youth enrolled after 
June 1976. 
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TABLE A- 6 

EFE^ECTS OF SUPPORTED WORK ON HOURS WORKED AND WELFARil INCOME OF 
AFDC RECIPIENTS IN MONTHS 10-18, BY SITE, 
BEFORE AND AFTER ADJUSTMENT FOR POSSIBLE NON-RESPONSE BIAS 



Average Hours Worked Per Month, Average Monthly Welfare Received, 
Months lC-18 Months 10-18 



Site 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


Unad j usted 


Adjusted 


Atlanta 


59.2-** 


59.52** 


-14.46 


-15.35 


Chicago 


23.57* 


22.14* 


.10 


5.11 


Hartford 


29.45 


27.87 


, 12.20 


17.73 


Newark 


81.69** 


79.93** 


-?.56.95** 


-150.75** 


New York 


58.30** 


56.81** 


-110.94** 


-105.74** 


Oakland 


63.67** 


63.44** 


-100.93** 


-100.15** 


Wisconsin 


10.77 


8.78 


-17.47 


-10.48 



NOTE: These estimates of program impact differ somewhat from those contained 
in the main text of this report since sample sizes are smaller here. 
The smaller sample sizes resisl^ from liiniting the non- response analysis 
to those individuals who enrolled prior to November, 1976, and for v/hom 
all necessarv ore-enrollment variables are available. 

The significance lexels indicated for experimental effects after adjust- 
ment for non-response may not be strictly accurate, since the estimated 
standard errors used for these significance tests, obtained from the 
regression program, core biased if the covariamce CT defined in equation 
(14) is net equal to zero. However, in practice t true test statistics 
are usually very close to the ones reported by the regression program. 
Henc the significance levels given here are indicative of the actual 
significance levels . 

♦Significant at the 10 percent level (twc-tailed test) . 
**Signif icant at the 5 percent level (two-tailed test). 
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TABLE K-1 

EFFECTS OF SUPPORTED WORK Oil 1I0U'<S WORKED, ARRESTS, AND DRUG USE, IN MONTHS 10-lB FOR 
gJl-ADOICTS, EX-OFFENDERS, AND YOUTH, BY SITE, BEFORE AND AFTER ADJUSTMENT FOR POSSIBLE NON-RESPONSE BIAS 



Average Hours Worked Per Month, Percent Arrested Percent Used Drugs 

Months 10-18 Months 10-18 Months 10-18 

Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted 



Ex-addicts 



Chicago 


12.22 


15.66 


-2.82 


-1.84 


9.23 


7.73 


Jersey City 


14.45 


20.90** 


-1.92 


-0.08 


-3.65 


-6.47 


Oakland 


27.63 


26.93 


-24.11* 


-24.31* 


-8.47 


-8.16 


Philadelphia 


13.85 


18.79 


-8.39 


-'S.98 


2.14 


-0.02 



Ex-offenders 



Chicago 


26.16 


27.10* 


-9.85 


-9.12 


-8.54 


-8.89 


Hartford 


-0.45 


0.001 


-3.90 


-3.55 


-3.19 


-3.35 


Jersey City 


6.03 


5.9? 


15.11 


15.06 


4.50 


4.52 


Newark 


14.54 


14.99 


7.20 


7.55 


-2.38 


-2.54 


Oakland 


-4.65 


-4.13 


3.30 


3.70 


12.12 


11.93 


Philadelphia 


11.18 


11.23 


0.99 


1.03 


-12.58 


-12.59 


San Francisco 


24.42 


24.68 


7.27 


7.47 


-5.03 


-5.92 


3Uth 














Atlanta 


-16.85 


-10.01 


-3.79 


-6.41 


-12.20 


-11.72 


Hartford 


-7.82 


0.84 


-2.53 


-5.88 


1.50 


2.18 


Jersey City 


0.51 


-0.6? 


0.80 


1.25 


-5.28 


-5.37 


Philadelphia 


21.98 


22.25 


-4.58 


-4.69 


16.99 


17.01 



TABLE A-7 (Continued) 



NOTE: These estimates of program impact differ somewhat from those contained in the main text of this report 
since sample sizes are smaller here. The smaller sample sizes result from limiting the non-response 
analysis to those individuals who enrolled prior to November 1976, and for whcji all necessary pre-enroUment 
variables are available. 

The significance levels indicated for experimental effects after adjustment for non-response may not be 
strictly accurate, since the estimated standard errors used for these significance tests, obtained from 
tlie regression program, are biased if the covariance o defined in equation (14) is not equal to zero. 
However, in practice the true test statistics are usually very close to the ones reported by the regression 
program. Hence the significance levels given here are indicative of the actual significance levels. 

*Significant at the 10 percent level (two-tailed test). 

**Siqnificant at the 5 percent level (two-tailed test) . 
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TABLE A-8 

ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL STATUS VARIABLE AND OF STATUS x LENGTH-OF-SITE-OPERATIGN 
INTERACTION m\, MONTHS 10-18, BEFORE AND AFTER ACCOUNTING FOR POSSIBLE NON-RESPONSE BIAS 



Ex-addicts Ex-offenders Youth 

Un adjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjusted Unadjusted Adjust ed 



Average Hours Worked 
Per Month 

Status 106.52** 106.66** 52.43** 56.48** 18.94 19.26 89.25** 38.49** 

Status X Site Operation -4.05** -4.16** -2.81* -2.80* -0.67 -0.67 -7.14** -6^75** 



Percent Arrested 



Status n.a. n.a. -13.71 -12.82 16.82 16.69 -17.71 

Status X Site Operation n.a. n.a. 0.63 0.64 -1.43 -1.43 1.25 



-17.44 
1.14 



Whether Us ed Drugs 

Status n.a. n.a. 39.50** 37.78** 6.84 7.27 -11.56 -11.52 

^ Status X Site Operation n.a. n.a. -2.91** -2.94** -0.34 -0.34 0.97 l.'oo 



m Average Monthly Welfare 
Income , 

Status -173.13** -173.67** n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n,a. n.a. 

Status X Site Operation 7.81** 8.23** "-a- n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 



NOTE: These estimates of program impact differ somewhat from those contained in the main text of this report 
since sample sizes are smaller here. The smaller sample sizes result from limiting the non-response 
analysis to those individuals who enrolled prior to November 1976, and for whoir. dl necessary pre-enroUment 
variables are available. 



The significance levels indicated for experimental effects after adjustment for non-response may not be 
strictly accurate, since the estimated standard errors used for these significance tests, obtained from 
the regression program, are biased if the covariance 0 defined in equation (14) is not equal to zero 
However, i„ practice the crue test statistics are usually very close to the ones reported by the regression 
prograiB. Hence the significance levels given here are indicative of the actual significance levels. 



*Si9nificant at the 10 percent level (two-tailed test). 
**Significant at the 5 percent level (tvo-taikj test). 



n.a. means not analyzed. 
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5. CONCLUSION 



This append has shown how es-ciitiates of the impact of Supported 
Work may be biased due to the necessary restriction of the analysis to 
those individuals responding to follow-up int:^rviews, IZxamination of 
the changes in the estimates of overall experiineutal-control differences 
b^j target group resulting from adjustment for non-response suggests 
-chat there is little evidence of bias due to nc:;-response . When results 
were disaggregated by site, length of site operation, and enrollment 
date, controlling for the possibl:^ effects of non-response led to a 
sizeable change in the estimate of Supported Work's impact for a small 
proportion of the examples given here. These results lead us to 
conclude that, while the possibility exists that some of our estimates 
of the impact of Supported wojrk suffer .Croir. non-response bias, there 
is no evid.ence to suggest that such bias is pervasive, systematic, or 
likely to be very large in specific instances. We will continue to 
exsimine our results for evidence of non-response bias, particularly 
those for which Supported Work's impact is disaggregated by subgroup - 
The methodology outlined here will enable us, under lie assumptions 
specified, to obtain reliable estimates despite the presence of non- 
response bias . 
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APPENDIX B 
RESPONSE TO THE 18-MOOTH i:i>JTERVIEW 



The Supported Work sample was designed with great care to ensure 
that those selected to participate in the program d. not differ In 
important respects from those who formed the comparison group. Thus, 
comparisons of experimental and control groups should yield unbiased 
estimates of the impact of Supported Work. However, not all enrollees 
complete the scheduled inter\-iews , and this affects estimates of experi- 
mental-control differences in two ways; first, the loss of observations 
reduces the statistical precision of the estimates, and second, if the 
probability of non-response for indis/iduals is related to an outcome 
variable, the estimate of the effect of Supported Work on that outcome 
may be biased. For this ^eason^» we continually monitor response rates 
to scheduled interviews, and periodically we compare the characteristics 
of responders with non-responders in an effort to identify ways to 
improve our fielding procedures and to alert us to differential response 
rates among sample subgroups that may impact the evaluation results- 
This appendix contains basic statistics on the number of 18-month inter- 
views assigned and proportions completed at each Supported Work site, 
for each target group, and for experimentvals and controls. It also 
notes differences in response rates among groups with differing demo- 
graphic characteristics.—^ The sample analysed here is larger than 
those in tlie text of the report and in Appendix A; this Appendix reports 
on the most current data on field completions and incompleted assignments. 

previous project report (Jackson, 1973) , presented the results of 
a similar analysis of a large sample of 9-month assignments. 
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1 • RESPONSE RATES 3Y EXPERIMENTAL STATUS , TARGET GROUP AND SITE 



Between October 1976, the first month of L8-month intervie\ying , 
and September 1978, 5,655 sample members became due for 18-month inter- 
views. This represents 86 percent of the full evaluation sample,—^ 
Table B-1 displays the breakdown of interviews sciieduled by site and 
target group. The 18-month sample through September is fairly repre- 
sentative of the full baseline sample with only a small overrepresenta- 
tion of Jersey City and Philadelphia, the first two sites to be opera- 
tional r and a slight underrepresentation of the sites which started-up 
later. AFDC is slightly Tinderrepresented in the sample considered here 
since this target group wus enrolled into the Sctmple in the highest pro- 
portions toward the end of the enrollment period. 

Table B-2 displays the final status of assigned interviews for 
experimentals and controls, for the different target groups, and for 
the various sites. Although 69 percent of ail assigned 18-month inter- 
views were completed, substantial differences betv/een subgroups exist. 
Experimentals have significantly higher completion rates (3.5 percentage 
points higher) than controls. However, since controls have a slightly 
higher percentage of interviews whose final status is not yet known, the 
disparity may be somewhat smaller for the full IS-month sample. Experi- 
mentals have a slightly lower rate of refusals and interviews not 



"^"^Not all of these people could be included in the analvsis 
reported in the body of this paper. We generated a research ^11- in 
September 1978 for that analysis. Generally, most interviews Assigned 
ro the field after May were unlikely to have been completed in time co 

e entered on the research file alchough some early completions of 
-Later months' assignments were included. 
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Table B-1 

ALLOCATION OF THE ASSIGNED SAMPLE SCHEDULED TO RECEIVE AN 13-MONTH 
INTERVIEW THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1978, BY TARGET GROUP AND SITE 



I 



— . ■ Ex-Addict Ex-Offender Youth Total 

^ Nuitiber Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Nunil^,er~Percent 



Atlanta 



Total 



127 9.9 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 68 6.6 195 3.4 



Chicago 218 17.1 270 19.6 289' 14.7 n.a n.a. 777 13.7 

"^'^"ord 123 9.6 n.a. n.a. 273 13.B 488 47.1 884 15.6 



Jersey City n.a. n.a. 505 36.6 219 11.1 246 23.7 



Oakland . US 9.0 122 8.8 379 19.2 n.a. n.a. 



970 17.1 



Newark 248 19.4 n.a, n.a. 323 16.4 n.a. n.a. 571 10.1 

New York 415 32.5 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 132 12.7 547 9.7 



616 10.9 



Philadelphia n.a. n.a. 482 35.0 230 11.7 102 9.8 814 14.4 
San Francisco n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 259 13.1 n.a. n.a. 259 4.6 
Wisconsin 32 2.5 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 32 0.6 



1278 100.0 1379 100.0 1972 100.0 1036 100.0 5665 100.0 



n.a. = not applicable. 
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Table B-2 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FINAL STATUSES ON THE 18-HONTH 
INTERVIEWS BY EXPERIMENTAL STATUS, TARGET GROUP, AND SITE 



, Status 

ci/ 

Number Moved Other Incar- Other- Pending 

Assigned Completed Refused Out of Area Moved cerated Deceased Retired (Holds) 



I 



Total 


5665 


68. 5t 


2.1% 


1.9% 


6.0% 


1.7% 


1.3% 


9.1% 


9.5^ 


Experimental 




















Status 




















Experiinentals 


2759 


70.4 


1.5 


1.8 


5.9 


1.3 


1.4 


8.9 


8.7 


Controls 


2906 


66.8 


2.6 


2.0 


6.0 


2.0 


1.1 


9.2 


10.3 


Target Group 




















AFDC 


1278 


78.5 


3.8 


1.3 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


11.3 


EX-Addicts 


1379 


67.3 


1.7 


1.5 


6.5 


1.4 


2.1 


14.4 


5.1 


Ex-Offenders 


1972 


63.3 


1.8 


2.5 


9.1 


3.7 


1.7 


9.6 


8.3 


Youth 


1036 


67.9 


1.0 


2.0 


4.0 


0.4 


0.9 


8.5 


15.4 


Site 




















Atlanta 


195 


76.4 


4.1 


0.0 


2.1 


0.5 


0.0 


0.5 


16.4 


Chicago 


777 


70.0 


3.5 


1.3 


12.0 


2.4 


1.3 


4.2 


5.3 


Hartford 


084 


68.1 


0.5 


2.6 


3.7 


0.6 


0.3 


10.6 


13.6 


Jersey City 


970 


71.9 


1.5 


2.0 


4.5 


1.0 


2.1 


10.1 


6.8 


Newark 


571 


71.3 


2.1 


1.4 


4.4 


1.2 


0.5 


9.1 


10.0 


New York 


547 


70.0 


2.9 


0.9 


2.4 


0.0 


0.2 


1.5 


22.1 


Oakland 


616 


63.3 


1.6 


3.7 , 


8.0 


4.9 


2.3 


9.3 


7.0 


Philadelphia 


814 


65.0 


2.2 


0.6 


4.8 


0.6 


1.8 


19.7 


5.3 


San Francisco 


259 


59.5 


2.3 


5.4 


14.3 


6.9 


1.9 


3.9 


5.8 


Wisconsin 


32 


87.5 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 



NOTE; Chi-si|uare statistics indicate that the sample distribution by experimental status, target group, and site 
are all significant at the one percent level or higher on a two-tailed test. 

"Other retired" consists primarily of individuals who could not be located or who repeatedly failed to keep ^" ' 
interview appointments. 



compiated because of incarceration. The difference in completion per- 
centages between experimentals and controls was found to be less for the 
le-month than for the 9-nionth interviews (Jackson, 1978). This is due, 
in part, to the fact that most experimentals will have left the program 
by the time of the 18-month interviews and, thus , we lose the assistance 
of Supported Work in locating them. 

Target group comparisons of final status indicate that the com- 
pletion percentage for the AFTX: target group was substantially higher 
than that for the other target groups. Approximately 79 percent of the 
APDC target group had completed 18-month interviews (with another 11 per- 
cent still pending a final status) , compared to 63 percent of ex-offend- 
ers , 67 percent of ex-addicts, and 68 percent of the youth (15 percent 
of whose interviews were still on hold) . However, the AFDC group was 
more likely to refuse to be interviewed than any other target group — 
a result which has been consistent throughout the study, especially for 
AFDC control group meit±)ers . On the other hand, fewer of their inter- 
views were retired because of moving, incarceration, or death. In part, 
the higher rate of refusals among APDC controls may be due to their 
greater disappointment with being denied participation in the Supported 
Work program and their subsequent rejection of all contact with the 
program. Also, since AFDC members have generally been easier to locate 
than other target groups, they are more likely to have the opportunity 
to refuse to be interviewed than other groups. Eighteen-month inter- 
views scheduled for ex-offenders were more likely than inter^/iews sched- 
uled for members of other target groups to be retired because the indi-- 
vidual had moved or was incarcerated. This finding supports impressions 
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by field staff that the ex-offenders tend to be more mobile and thus 
harder to locate than the other groups. Interviews are conducted in 
many prisons; however, since some institutions are located a considerable 
distance from the relevant site office, some interviews assigned to per- 
sons in prison could not be completed. Eventually, these uncompleted 
interviews are retired, 

Ex-'addicts had a substantially higher number of interviews re- 
tired for "other reasons,'* which usually reflects either our inability 
to confirm the whereabouts of a sample member (whether he or she has 
moved or not) or a continuing series of failures to obtain an interview 
with the respondent within the .^Hotted 3-month time period. The latter 
situation often occurs when the respordent has been located but continues 
to avoid interviewers and yet has not refused outright to be interviewed* 

The substantially higher proportion of the AFDC and youth target 
groups which are still pending a final status assignment is probably due to 
nhese two target groups having higher volumes of enrollment during 
the later months under study. Thus, a larger share of the interviews 
assigned for these groups still may be completed before having to be 
retired. 

Site differences in la-month final statuses are significant; no 
doubt, they interact with target group differences and the sample size 
and composition at each site. The West Coast sites- -Oakland and San 
Francisco — have the lowest overall completion percentages; the two small- 
est sites — Wisconsin and Atlanta — have the highest. New York's large 
volume of pending interviews reflects recent sample assignments in ::hat 
site. Its final completion percentage is expected to be well ahove its 
current 70 perc^-nn. 
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Some of the site differences in reasons for non-response may 
reflect variation in reporting across sites; nonetheless, certain pat- 
terns are worthy of note. San Francisco, Oakland, and Chicago retired 
a substantial number of interviews due to respondents having moved. In 
San Francisco, where all sample members are ex^of fenders , nearly 20 per- 
cent of the respondents were retired because they had moved and could 
not be located at a new address. For the populations included in this 
study, information as to the whereabouts of persons who have moved is 
neither very reliable nor readily avail .ole. Also, both Oakland and 
San Francisco reported much higher proportions of their samples biding 
retired because the respondents were incarcerated. Certain institurions 
in California were especially reluctant to grant permission for us to 
interview there * — 

Completion percentages of experimentals and controls were cross- 
tabulated by target and site to allow more detailed analysis of inter- 
actions of these various factors. Table B-3 displays completion percent- 
ages for experimentals and controls in each of the four target groups. 
As stated previously, experimentals tend to have higher completion rates 
than controls, and the differences are significant for AFDC and youth 
samples. AFDC controls refused interviews more frequently than controls 
in other target groups, and youth controls appear to be much more diffi- 
cult than experimentals to locate, partly because of the assistance 



— '^More recently, we have gained permission to conduct interviews 
in most prisons where sample members are currentlv llvinc?. 




Table B-3 

PERCENTAGE OF THE ASSIGNED SAMPLE RESPONDING TO THE 18-MONTU 
INTERVIEW, BY EXPERIMLNTAL STATUS AND TARGET GROUP 



Experimental Status 



Total 





Experimentals 


Controls 


Percent 


Number 


Target Group 










AFDC** 


81 


76 


78 


1003 


Ex-Addict 


68 


67 


67 


928 


Ex-Offender 


64 


63 


63 


1250 


Youth** 


72 


64 


68 


703 


Total** 


70 


67 


69 


3884 


**Experimental- 


control difference is 


statistically 


significant 


at 



the 5 percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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which was available from the Supported Work program for youth experi- 
mentals. 

Table B-4 displays completion rates for experimental and con- 
trols in the various sites. These data indicate that in Atlanta, Mew 
York, and Oakland, experimentals responded at a significantly higher 
rate than controls. These three sites account for over 50 percent of 
the total AFDC sample, and Atlanta and New York have nearly 20 percent 
of the youth target group. 

Comparison of completion rates for the various target groups 
within a site (Table B-5) indicate that there tends to be more homoge- 
neity in response rates within a target group than among target groups 
in the same site. For example, we observe a relatively low rate of 
completions of ex-offender interviews in Chicago, compared to Chicago »s 
completion rates for other target groups. 
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Table B-4 

PERCEOTAGE OF THE ASSIGNED SAMPLE RESPONDING TO THE 18--M0NTH 
INTERVIEW, BY EXPERIMENTAL STATUS AND SITE 



Experimental Status Total 



Experimentals Controls Percent Number 



Site 



Atlanta** 86 67 76 149 

Chicago 71 70 70 544 

Hart-f'-rd 69 67 68 603 

Jersey City 71 72 72 697 

Newark 71 72 71 407 

New York** 76 64 70 383 

Oakland* 67 60 63 390 

Philadelphia 67 63 65 529 

San Francisco 64 55 59 154 

Wisconsin 75 100 88 28 

Total** 70% 67% 69% 3884 



*Experimental- control difference is statistically significant at the 10 
percent level on a two-tailed test. 

**Experimental-control difference is statistically signif icaip.t at the 5 
percent level on a two-tailed test. 
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Table B-5 

PERCENTAGE OF THE ASSIGNED SAMPLE RESPONDING TO THE 18~M0NTH 
INTERVIEW, BY SITE AND TARGET GROUP 



Target Group 



Total 



AFDC 



Ex~ Addict Ex-Offender Youth ■ Percent Number 



Site 

Atlanta 80 • 3 

Chicago 83.5 

Hartford 77.2 

Jersey City n,a. 

Newark 79.4 

New York 74.9 

Oakland 76.5 

Philadelphia n.a. 

San Francisco n.a. 

Wisconsin 87.5 

Total 78.5 



n.a. 

71.9 
i\.a. 
71.1 
n.a, 
n. a. 
55.7 
63.7 
n.a. 
n.a. 
67.3 



n.a. 

58.1 

65.9 

71.7 

65.0 

n.a. 

61.7 

63.9 

59.5 

n.a. 

63. 3 



69.1 
n.a. 
67.2 
73.6 
n.a. 
54.5 
n.a. 
73.5 
n.a. 
n.a. 
67.9 



76.4 
70.0 
68.1 
71.9 
71.3 
70.0 
63.3 
65.0 
59.5 
87.5 
68.5 



149 
544 
603 
697 
407 
383 
390 
529 
154 
28 
3884 
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2. RESPONSE RATES BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 

We also examined selected demographic characteristics of the 
sample at the time of enrollment to determine their relationships to 
response rates. Completion percentages for the sample by race, marital 
status, education, sex, and living arrangements are presented in Table 
B-6, All of the variables except education showed significant differ- 
ences in the completion rates for various subgroups. 

As we have seen before, black sample members have a rate of 
response substantially higher than the other ethnic/racial groups, a 
finding that is atypical of most survey results. Emphasis on recruiting 
and hiring minority interviewing staff, especially blacks, higher turn- 
over cimong Hispanic interviewers in some sites, and seemingly greater 
reluctance among white respondents to continue to be involved in the 
study have all appeared to contribute to higher response rates for 
blacks and lower rates for whites and Hispajiics. Unmarried sample mem- 
bers and females had substantially higher completion rates than married 
and male groups. These results are likely to be related to the higher 
completion rates among the AFDC and youth target groups since the AFDC 
group is all female and both groups had relatively high proportions of 
unmarried persons. 

The completion percentages for sample members living in different 
types of housing at the time of their enrollment showed, not surprisingly, 
that persons who lived in houses or apartments rather than rooms, insti- 
tutions, or other arrangements were much more likely to respond to the 
18-month follow-up interview. Field experience indicates that respon- 
dents who lived in places other than houses or apartments at baseline 



Table B-6 

COMPLETION RATES FOR 18-MONTH INTERVIEWS 
BY SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Niunber 
Assigned 



Percent 
Completed of 
Total Assigned 



Total 

Race-*** 
Black 
Hispanic 
White and Other 

Marital Statu s*** 
Married 
Not Married 

Education Completed 
Under 12 Years 
12 Years or Over 

Sex* ** 
Male 
Female 

Type of Dwelling *** 
House 
Apartment 
Room 
Other 

Public Housing Status* ** 
Public Housing 
Non-Public Housing 



5665 



4205 
674 
556 



644 
4890 



3910 
1691 



3825 
1840 



1603 
3307 
227 
414 



1284 
4381 



68.5 



71.7 
58.5 
59.5 



64.4 
69.6 



68.4 
68.2 



65.4 
75.0 



72.3 
70.6 
49.3 
54.1 



75.7 
66.4 



NOTE: Demographic variables were measured in pre-enrollment ("baseline") 
interviews . 

***Chi-square statistic for the distribution of this variable xs signifi- 
cant at the one percent level. This indicates that the distribution of 
responders and non-responders varies signficantly among the subgroups 
listed. 
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tended to be highly transient, and furthermore, these other residential 
arrangements were usually rooming houses, YMCA hotels, or halfway houses 
which could provide little information about moved respondents' where- 
ab<:)uts. The lower completion rates for individuals with these less 
stable living arrangements are consistent with the lower completion rates 
among ex-offenders and, ex-addicts, who were most likely to report living 
in these settings at baseline (Jackson et al, , 1978). For example, in 
Chicago and San Francisco, sites in which ex-offenders have especially 
low co^-npletion rates (less than 60 percent in each) , 38 percent and 25 
percent, respectively, of the ex-offenders lived in housing types other 
thcin houses or apartments at the time of their baseline interview. 

In addition, respondents who lived in public housing at baseline 
responded at a significantly higher rate than non-public-housing resi- 
dents. This result is likely to be partially due t-o the higher 
percentage of AFDC and youth sample members who lived in public housing 
at baseline (36 and 26 percent, respectively) — especially in Atlanta, one 
of the most successful interviewing sites. 
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3. SUMMARY 

These data indicate that, while the response rate on 18-month 
interviews is relatively high (59 percent) , especially in light of the 
characteristics of the sample, the responders are not representative of 
the full sample of enrollees . A higher percentage of the responders are 
black; single; female; and live in places other than houses or apartments. 
Non-response is most common among the ex-offender target group and in 
San Francisco and Oakland. This information is useful input into fielding 
decisions and also provides some insights as to the importance of 
conducting analyses of the effects of non-response on the evaluation 
results, such as those presented in Appendix A, 
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APPE^rOIX c 
^E:ANS AND STAr^DARI") DEVIATIONS 
OF CONTROL VARli'.ABLES 
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MEANS OF CONTROL VARIABLES USED IN REGRESSION EQUATIONS 
(Where appropriate, standard deviations are in parentheses) 



Target Group 



Variable AFDC Ex-addict Ex-offender Youth 



Site 
Atlanta 



Chicago j95 



Hartford 



.112 n.a. n.a. .035 



.220 .144 n.a. 

.070 n.a. .130 .449 

319 



Jersey City p.a. .335 .133 

^'"''^ .242 n.a. .166 n.a. 

N^w^o'^'^ .291 n,a. n.a. .072 

? Oakland .052 .058 .165 n.a. 

w Philadelphia n.a. .337 .126 .126 

San Francisco n.a. n.a. .136 n.a. 

Wisconsin .038 n.a. n.a. n.a. 

Experimental Status 

Experimental .512 .528 .481 .486 

Control .488 .472 .519 .514 

Age 

Younger than 19 n.a. n.a. ^ n.a. .576 

Younger than 21 .00? .069 ' .179 n.a. 

Older than 19 n.a. n.a. n.a. .424 

21 through 35 .588 .815 .750 n.a. 

Older than 35 .405 .117 .072 n.a. 

Education 

8 or fewer years .173 .153 .126 .168 

9 to 11 years .524 .576 .622 .624 
12 or laore years .303 .271 .252 .008 
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TABLE C.l (Continued) 



Variable 



Target Group 



AFDC 



Ex-addict 



Ex-offender 



Youth 



n 
I 

OJ 



Sex 
Male 

Female 

Race/Ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Marital Status 
Married 
Not married 

Dependents 
Some 
Hone 

Household Size 

Children Younger Than 12 
One or more 
None 

Eligibility Status 
Met all criteria 
Did not meet all criteria 

Length of Site Operation 
(in months) 



.000 
1.000 



.061 
.833 
.101 



.030 
.970 



.973 
.027 

3.790 



.736 
.264 



.842 
.158 



13.404 
(4.117) 



.BOB 
.192 



.144 
.785 
.070 



.234 
.766 



.397 
,603 

3.639 



.264 
.736 



.797 
.203 



13.237 
(4.872) 



.947 

.053 



.069 
.841 
.088 



.128 
.872 



.199 
.801 

3.865 



.120 
.880 



.825 
.175 



13.250 
(4.787) 



.885 
.115 



.072 
.790 
.136 



.044 
.956 



.084 
.916 

5.012 



.051 

.949 



.713 
.287 



12.946 
(4.861) 
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TABLE C.l (Continued) 



Variable 


AFDC 


Ex-addict 


Ex-offender 


Youth 


Weeks Worked in Prior Year 


3.503 
(9.574) 


10.383 
(14.371) 


5.618 
(10.373) 


9.725 
(12.016) 


Longest Job Ever 
None 

Less than 12 months 
12 or more months 


.164 
.284 
.552 


.047 
.397 
.556 


.122 
.513 
.365 


.232 
.696 
.072 


Job Training in Prior Year 
Less than 8 weeks 
8 or more weeks 

Ecinings Prior Month (dollars) 


.938 
.062 

1B.30D 
(56.526) 


.904 
.096 

Inn ACC 

(180.854) 


.81J 
.187 

4o. //j 

(102.224) 


.107 

OOi /ji 

(94.249) 


Total Income Prior Month (dollars) 


(129. 63U 


(225.574) 


108 552 
(143.494) 


(111.837) 


Monthly Welfare Income (dollaiB) 


281.859 
(106.633) 


o2.10U 
(114.580) 


(71.545) 


18 016 
(61.553) 


Monthly Food Stamp Bonus Value (dollars) 


73.659 
(41.185) 


20.186 
(33.208) 


12.010 
(29.964) 


lb. lib 
(32.217) 


Monthly Unemployment Compensation (dollars) 


2.803 
(25.203) 


14.030 
(68.647) 


6.304 
(41.317) 


4.938 
(32.588) 


Monthly Food Stamp Bonus Plus Welfare (dollars) 


355.575 
(119.268) 


103.733 
(131.559) 


44.367 
(81.856) 


39.006 
(74.898) 
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TABLE C.l (Continued) 



Variable 



Target Group 




Monthly Incone from Other Sources (dollars) 



Received Welfare Income 



8.843 
(39.645) 

.999 



8.719 
(62.406) 

.413 



5.613 
(40.286) 



6.084 
(34.781) 



■200 .110 



Received Food Stamps 



.935 



.340 



.224 .231 



Received Welfare or Food Stamps 



.999 



.529 



.343 .308 



n 
I 



Used Heroin Ever 



Used' Other (Non-Heroin) Opiates 



n.a. 



n.a. 



.948 



.694 



.435 



.262 



.098 



.084 



Used Cocaine 



n.a. 



.676 



.384 .143 



Used Marijuana 



n.a. 



.902 



.771 .716 



Used Any Drug 



n.a. 



.984 



.628 .253 



Used Alcohol 



n.a. 



.723 



.742 .724 
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TABLE C.l (Continued) 



Variable 



APDC 



Target Group 



Ex-addict Ex-offender Youth 



Used Heroin Regularly 



n.a. 



.872 



.308 



.033 



Used Any Drug Regularly 



n.a. 



.899 



.363 



.050 



Drug Treatment 
In treatment 
Not in treatment 



n.a. 
n.a. 



.909 
.091 



.108 
.892 



.012 
,988 



Number of Arrests 



n.a. 



0^ Months Sinoe Last Incarcerated 
Never incarcerated 
Within 12 months 
More than 12 months 



n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 



8.105 
(10.736) 



.296 
.292 
.412 



8.972 
(13.191) 



.029 
.904 
.067 



2.180 
(3.447) 



.687 
.168 
.145 



Parole/Probation Status 
On parole or probation 
Not on parole or probation 



n.a. 
n.a. 



.382 
.618 



.368 
.632 



.258 
.742 



n.a. = not applicable. 
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